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POLICY AND PASSION. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DRYAD OF THE TI-TREE. 



^OWN by the creek, deep in the 
umbrageous shadow of fern and 
cedar, Barrington first saw 
Honoria. 

He was driving over from Dyraaba alone, 
and was skirting the river-bank in the half- 
admitted hope of meeting Angela. He was 
not aware that Miss Longleat had returned 
from Leichardt's Town, and it was with 
joyful surprise that he recognised in a 
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secluded bend of the creek, a little below 
the crossing, the original of Angelas 

sketch. 

Honoria was sitting upon the horizontal 
branch of a ti-tree, her back resting against 
the trunk, her feet almost touching the water, 
as it glided over a bed of stones, its 
melodious murmuring deafening the sound 
of voice or footfall, into a deep pool hemmed 
in by ferny banks. A book lay upon her 
lap, a cluster of the crimson bottle-brush 
flowers of the ti-tree swayed above her head, 
a sunbeam striking upon the coils of her hair 
made them look like ropes of reddish-gold ; 

the quivering leaves cast delicate shadows 
uppn her white-clad shoulders and round, 
white throat, and the water gurgled against 
one smooth arm, which, with its muslin 
sleeve rolled carelessly above the elbow, 
drooped lightly into the stream, and 
made a resistance to the shallow current. 
A kangaroo-hound, lying on the ground 
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beside her, barked loudly at the sight of a 
stranger. 

* Quiet, Durra/ exclaimed Honoria, as 
she lifted her full eyes from her book — a 
yellow-backed tome from the select library 
of fiction — and turned them aimlessly upon 
the opposite bank. But an intervening log, 
with fresh sprouts forming a natural hedge 
above its naked trunk, hid Harrington from 
her view. She resumed her reading for a 
few moments, then threw down the volume 
and said aloud : 

* Starch, sentiment, and twaddle. It is 
like a sedlitz powder flavoured with sugar. 
Oh, how tired I am of these novels ! Come, 
Durra, we had better go home. What is the 
matter with you now ?' 

Honoria rose, and looking straight across 
the creek, met Harrington's gaze of critical 
admiration. 

She coloured slightly, and bowed, not at 
all puzzled as to his identity. She had heard 
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him described by the Ferrises: Aunt Penelope 
in especial had been eloquent in her raptures, 
and, making allowance for slight hyperbole, 
Honoria was obliged to confess that she had 
painted him with tolerable accuracy. Here 
was a promising opening for a drama, in 
which the hero would undoubtedly possess 
the outward essential attributes of his position, 
and might readily be classed above that 
social and intellectual standard implied by the 
term * interesting.' 

Barrington crossed the little strip of water 
which separated them, and, hat in hand, dis- 
mounted and approached Miss Longleat. 
Honoria looked at him with her wide-open 
eyes, their expression combining the inno- 
cence of a child with the fearlessness of an 
animal. The dog still barked loudly. 

' Be quiet, Durra I' said she again, laying 
her shapely fingers upon its neck. 

Barrington was keenly sensible to harmony 
of circumstance and surroundings. This 
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divine creature appeared to advantage against 
a background of foliage and plain. Her 
beauty, viewed under present conditions, 
excited a far more warm emotion than it 
could have aroused had he made her ac- 
quaintance in a European or Australian ball- 
room. He was a worshipper of female 
loveliness, but clearly this Dryad of the ti-tree 
represented no type with which he had as yet 
come into contact. The region might be 
classical, and he a new Areas. 

' I beg your pardon for disturbing you/ he 
said. * I believe that the regular crossing- 
place is higher up the river, but I am not yet 
bushman enough to be able to make landmarks 
of ridges and gullies. Lady Dolph Bassett 
advised me to follow the water-course. I 
think that I have the honour of speaking to 
Miss Longleat ?' 

Honoria signified assent. 

' I had the pleasure of staying for a fort- 
night at Kooralbyn some little time ago,' 
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continued Barrington. * I regretted much 
that both you and your father were in 
Leichardt's Town. I felt a wish to make 
myself known to Mn Longleat, and my friend 
Lord Dolph Bassett, who is better acquainted 
with Australian customs than I, who am a 
stranger, assured me that I should be wel- 
come a second time. May I introduce my- 
self ? My name is Barrington.' 

Honoria bowed and smiled. Barrington's 
impression of her manner was that it blended 
in a curious degree dignity and seductive- 
ness. 

' Lord Dolph's friends are always welcome/ 
she said, * and we are glad to see you for your 
own sake. Mrs. Ferris has told me of you. 
I have not been long at Kooralbyn. My 
father is unfortunately still in town, but Aunt 
Penelope will be charmed. I am just going 
to walk home. The house is no distance 
from here, and if you like I will show you the 
way. Come, Durra.' 
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' You have dropped your book/ said Bar- 
rington, picking up the yellow-backed volume 
she had been reading. ' I am not surprised 
that you choose the river-bed for your study, 
I am in love with the beauty of Australian 
creeks. When I last came over from 
Dyraaba, I met Miss Ferris at the crossing, 
and she too was carrying a book.* 

* Oh, Angela sits dreaming over poetry for 
hours. I only read because it is less tedious 
than contemplating the gum-trees. As for 
that stupid story, pray do not trouble yourself 
about it ; it is of very little consequence what 
becomes of it. A stockman might have found 
it, and it would certainly have amused him 
more than it has amused me. Novels are all 
alike; they are false and unnatural. I like 
plays better. They, at any rate, are real as 
far as they go.' 

* I am surprised that you, a colonial, should 
complain of the artificiality of existence,' said 
Barrington, after a short pause, during which 
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they had clambered up the bank and gained 
the plain. ' Australian life strikes me as 
being so very realistic. I should not have 
imagined that you would be blasie. 

* Do not call me a colonial^ said Honoria^ 
with pretty petulance. * When you have 
lived longer in Australia you will know that 
you could not pay a young lady a worse com- 
pliment' 

* I accept the rebuke,' said Barrington, 
laughing, *^ though I don't in the least know 
how I have deserved it.' 

*To be colonial is to talk Australian slang ; 
to be badly dressed, vulgar, everything that 
is abominable,' replied Honoria with grave 
simplicity; *at least that is the general 
opinion. I have seen Englishwomen who 
talked slang, only in a different way ; never- 
theless we all tried to imitate them, just as 
we copy Paris models for our gowns. You 
will see that it is the fashion out here to 
be as British as possible. Our loyalty 
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ought to flatter your national vanity. You 
have lately come from England, have you 
not ?' 

'Yes/ replied Barrington. 'In technical 
language I am a 7iew chum^ 

' And do you relish what you call the real- 
ism of Australia ?' 

' It is hardly fair to catechise me, when as 
yet I have seen no part of the colony but the 
Koorong district' 

* Do you like it so far ? Do you find the 
people better or worse than you expected ? 
You have been staying at Dyraaba. How do 
you like Lady Dolph Bassett ? She is a fair 
specimen, I suppose, of an Australian, as she 
has never been out of Leichardt's Land in her 
life.' 

' I imagine that one likes or dislikes a 
woman in proportion to the amount of in- 
terest she excites in one's mind,' answered 
Barrington. ' Lady Dolph does not affect 
me in the least' 
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Honoria uttered a little laugh. ^ It seems 
to me/ she said, ' that everybody and every- 
thing might be classed under two headings, 
that which interests and that which bores. 
The fault which I have to find with per- 
sons in general is that they don't stimulate 
my curiosity. I am perpetually trying to 
make believe that I am amused and cannot 
succeed.' 

* You are easily bored, then ?' 

Honoria approved of his air of repressed 
inquiry, which conveyed a veiled compliment- 
ary reference to her own particular disposi- 
tion.' 

* I am afraid that I don't know enough of 
the world to define boredom. I am always 
fancying that we Australians are like children 
playing at being grown-up. It is in Europe 

that people live ' She paused abruptly. 

Barrington smiled. 

' I thought so when I first left it ; I do not 
now.' 
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* Australia is less odious, then, than you 
imagined ?' 

'Australia is delightful. There is a 
thoroughness about it which pleases me 
immensely. A few refining touches, and 
there would be nothing to desire. All that is 
lacking are traditional influences, and they 
will come in time.' 

* But, do you not see ? — everything with 
us is borrowed. We cannot be original — we 
cannot even set up an independent govern- 
ment We must copy old-world forms, and 
we have nothing of what makes the charm of 
the old world. Our range of view is so 
limited. We are so ignorant of life, and 
ignorant people cannot put out feelers, either 
deeply or widely.' 

' I think that you do yourself injustice as a 
representative of young Australia,* said Bar- 
rington. * The very longing for experience 
implies a large capacity for sensation. I feel 
sure that is your case.' 
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Honoria looked at him eagerly. She was 
longing to hear further analysis of herself, but 
was too proud to put a leading question or 
remark to one so nearly a stranger. Barrington 
saw that he had made an impression, and wisely 
left it to deepen. They had reached the 
slip-rails ; he let them down, and they walked 
towards the house almost without speaking. 

Upon the fence the purple passion fruit 
were still hanging. Mrs. Ferris poked her 
becapped head from the window of her cot- 
tage, and bestowed a warm welcome upon her 
guest. She could not speak too highly of 
Mr. Barrington. Janie ran out and clung to 
Honoria's skirts, and Angela, who had been 
sitting in one of the squatter s chairs in the 
verandah, gazing dreamily towards the moun- 
tain, approached and, with a joyful smile, gave 
him her hand. 

Who can tell in what subtle harmonies the 
inner chords of maidenly consciousness first 
vibrate at the touch of love ? 
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Since Barrington's departure from Koor- 
albyn, waking or sleeping, the thought of him 
had been ever present in Angela's mind. A 
dreamy sense of happiness seemed like an 
odour to pervade life. Nature and Art spoke 
to her in new tones. Poetry was no longer 
mere passionless elevation of the soul. Music 
appealed to a deep-seated longing. The 
clouds kissing the mountains, the breeze 
stirring the leaves, the flowers bending to- 
wards each other on the plain, awakened 
thrills of sweet comprehension. The world 
contained a new element — that of love. Yet 
though she felt the influence of this dreamy 
languor, half pleasurable, half painful, she 
did not attribute it to its rightful source, and 
greeted the Englishman with all the frankness 
of innocent maidenhood. 

Mr. Ferris was seated in the parlour, in 
absorbed contemplation of a rural scene in 
water-colours, which he had propped upon a 
table before him. 
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* This is my little hour of recreation, after 
a day devoted to unlovely detail/ he said, 
shaking hands with Mr. Barrington. * I am 
glad that you have arrived at this moment, to 
see my little gem in so perfect a light. There 
is atmosphere for you ; you breathe it — it 
encompasses you. A hay-field — but what a 
hayfield I You sniff the dry grass — the breeze 
bears the scent to your nostrils. It is English 
— it is rural — it is idyllic — it has such a nice 
feeling.' 

Barrington, looking over the old man's 
shoulder, was more interested in observing 
the effect of a sunbeam that shone through 
the grape-leaves with which the verandah 
was tapestried, and cast a reddish glow upon 
Miss Longleat's head and face, deepening 
the shadows of brow and eyelash, and blend- 
ing her colouring into a richness of tint that 
reminded him of one of Raffaelle's Madonnas. 
Even Mr. Ferris, glancing up suddenly, re- 
garded her with a purely artistic Jdmiration, 
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which changed into snarling depreciation as 
she passed disdainfully into the garden. 

'You see how she despises me/ he 
whispered angrily ; ' she does not even fling 
at me as many words as she bestows upon 
her dog. What am I in her estimation ? 
Nothing but the fawning dependent of her 

rich father. Well, the time may come 

We shall see — we shall see ' 

Mn Ferris continued for a few moments 
to mutter wrathful but inaudible words as 
he stooped over his picture, then relapsed 
into a fit of morose silence, and Barrington 
walked out into the garden, attracted by the 
flutter of muslin drapery beneath the orange- 
trees where the two girls, with Janie, were 
sitting. 





CHAPTER II. 



BARRINGTON AND HONORIA. 



lONORIA was mutely wondering 
when an opportunity would occur 
for approaching the subject of 
her idiosyncrasies, upon which Barrington 
had so lightly touched. The Englishman 
had impressed her fancy. After all, had 
Dyson Maddox but known the fact, it 
needed nothing so very heroic in quality 
to enchain her interest — only a refined 
address, the prestige of aristocratic con- 
nections, a dexterous knack of handling 
commonplace, and a persistent gaze which 
should be far removed from impertinent 
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admiration. As Barrington stepped from 
the verandah towards her, she was ready 
to acknowledge that he was the most 
distinguished-looking person she had ever 
met. 

Janie was entreating Angela to tell her 
a story. The child despised her sisters 
nursery tales, which invariably dealt with 
Cockamaroo, Mother Bunch, and such- 
like commonplace bogies ; but Angela had 
a delicious repertoire of fairy lore. There 
was a dim region beyond the Koorong Crag, 
mysterious now in the gathering twilight, 
which was the Paradise of water-witches and 
flower-elves, where dwelt the praying-mantis, 
the high-priest of the plain ; the souls of 
black piccaninies, which had attained the 
dignity of storm-spirits, and such-like mythic 
creatures which furnished food for Angela's 
vivid imagination. 

While the child listened wonder-eyed, 
Honoria moved a few paces apart, and Bar- 
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rington, joining her, asked her the names 
of two peaks which rose on the horizon. 

They conversed smoothly upon generalities 
for a little while, discussed the scenery, the 
climate, the social characteristics of the 
Koorong, the habits of the Aborigines, the 
signification of native words. Whilst he 
talked Honoria abstractedly twisted round 
her fingers a serpent bracelet that she wore 
upon her wrist ; it suddenly snapped and fell 
to the ground. 

Barrington gathered up the links and 
placed them in her hand. 

' Talking of the blacks* language,' he said, 
looking at the ruby-scaled head with its 
diamond eyes, 'are your ornaments em- 
blematic ? I am told that Kooralbyn means 
*' the abode of serpents." ' 

* Kooralbong is literally, I believe, '* dead 
serpents,"' answered Honoria, carelessly. 'I 
rather like the connection of ideas ; there is 
something weird and uncanny in it.' 
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Barrington looked at her fixedly, and re- 
peated — 

* Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire, 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne's tiar.' 

She coloured slightly. 

^ Oh, everyone who reads, or pretends to 
read Keats, quotes " Lamia" to me. But I had 
rather you did not add to the number. I am 
sure that you cannot wish to be common- 
place.' 

' There is a certain hackneyed phase of 
admiration which when applied to a parti- 
cular object ceases to be commonplace,' 
replied Barrington, gallantly. 

Honoria laughed consciously, but she 
hesitated to meet his eyes ; they affected her 
strangely. Suddenly she looked boldly up 
and began : 

* You said something about me this after- 
noon — ^about my character — which made me 
think that perhaps you understood me.' 

2 — 2 
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^ You see,' said Barrington, ' that to be 
interesting involves the penalty of being 
sometimes the subject of speculation/ 

' I should not dislike being studied if ' 

Honoria left her sentence unfinished. 

* If you could be shown the cause of your 
vague dissatisfaction. Your life is faintly in- 
harmonious, and you are conscious of a want 
which you can hardly express.' 

* Do you know why I am discontented ?' 

said Honoria, dreamily. * It is strange, I ' 

she lifted her head, and said with an effort at 
gaiety, ' When I know you better I shall ask 
you to tell me the reason. It would be 
hardly fair to put you to the test so soon.* 

* I am ready to answer it,* replied Barring- 
ton. 

Honoria turned and rejoined Angela. 

* But what for did the storm-spirits drownd 
the poor butterfly?' cried little Janie, the 
tears running down her cheeks. ' TU never 
be sorry no more for the black piccaninies 
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that die. Little mother, I think your stories 
are best after all/ 

* Tell me, Janie,' said Barrington, ' why do 
you call your sister Little Mother.' 

*My mamma is in heaven,' announced 
Janie, gravely. ' She is big now that she has 
got wings — ever so much bigger than she 
used to be. You shouldn't talk — ^you should 
attend. Angela tells nice stories when they 
end well — ^and some things is true, ain't they ?' 
added Janie, reflectively. 

At that moment a bell ringing within, sum- 
moned them to dress for dinner. Barrington 
stood watching Honoria as she led Janie to 
the house, then turned to Angela, who had 
lingered to gather a flower. 

' My little friend,' he said affectionately, 
* you look paler than when I was here before. 
Are you quite well "i Will you row me on 
the lagoon this evening ?' 

Angela shook her head. 

* I must go on the water no more at night ; 
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it has made me ill. Mrs. Ferris says that I 
must stay within. I should not have minded 
her, but my father has forbidden me also.' 

* 111 1 he repeated. ' Indeed ! I am sorry 
for that. What is the matter ?' 

* Oh, it is nothing. I am tired, that is ail. 
I have a cough, and my appetite is gone, and 
I sleep badly. But/ she added, 'what dif- 
ference does it make whether one is waking 
or sleeping if one has pleasant dreams, and 
those the fairies always send me. Tell me,' 
she said, taking his hand, and looking 
earnestly into his face, ' shall you love me 
less now that Honoria has come ?' 

* Jealous little puss !' he replied, pressing 
her hand. ^ I shall always love you. Have 
we not made a compact that you are to be 
my little sister ?' 

She did not answer, but regarded him 
wistfully for a moment, then gave him a little 
bouquet that she had arranged, and went into 
the house. 
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During the evening Barrington observed 
that Angela was certainly paler, and much 
more silent and dreamy than during his last 
visit. The presence of Miss Longleat seemed 
to exercise a withering effect upon her bursts 
of innocent gaiety. She resembled a flower 
which expands only in certain favoured spots. 
Sympathy of a subtle kind was necessary to 
her happiness, and from her father alone did 
she appear to receive it. Mrs. Ferris's 
affections were principally engrossed by 
Honoria, and she had no deeper feeling than 
generally diffusive benevolence to bestow 
upon her step-daughter. The old man 
watched his darling anxiously. 

* She caught a chill upon the lagoon, and 
has been ailing ever since you left,' he 
remarked to Barrington. * She is a delicate 
flower, and needs the tenderest care.' 

It was not thought prudent that Angela 
should expose herself to the night breeze, 
and, after dinner, instead of joining his guest 
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with a cigar, Mr. Ferris remained within 
doors, and devoted himself to his daughter's 
amusement. Honoria, as was her wont, 
passed out to the garden, where, upon the 
pretext of smoking, Barrington presently- 
joined her. 

* Do you object to my cigar ?' he asked. 

* No,' she returned, * it has a nicer scent 
than those to which I am accustomed. I am 
fortunate in not being required to tolerate the 
store tobacco. Is it true that English ladies 
smoke cigarettes ?' 

* Certainly ; would you like to try one 
now ?' 

' No, thank you ; we have not yet learned 
to imitate them in that respect, and I do not 
know how far I may safely take you as my 
guide. I don't think that Mr. Trollope's 
heroines smoke, and I am always told that 
they are patterns of English young ladies. 

You see we Australians are under a great 
disadvantage, and it is rather difficult for us 
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to decide between the morals of Mr. Trollope 
and Ouida.' 

Barrington laughed. He began to think 
that Miss Longleat had not much to learn. 

They strolled down beneath the vine 
trellises, Honoria pausing every now and 
then to brush a rose with her lips, or to pluck 
a blossom from above her head. He was 
bewitched by the beauty of her figure as she 
lifted her arms. She plucked some straw- 
berry guavas, and handed him a few of the 
red berries upon a leaf. 

' Come/ she said, ' let us eat our dessert 
by the lagoon.' 

'With all my heart,' said Barrington; *it 
would be a sin to spend such an evening as 
this within doors.' 

They walked to the lake and sat down 
beneath a mulberry-tree that grew upon the 
bank. 

* If there were only a moon one could see 
the distant mountains distinctly,' said Honoria. 
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* How still and solemn it isf she waved her 
hand towards the wide plain with its bosky 
border and dim background. ' You can 
have nothing like this in Europe.* 

Barrington relit his cigar, and puffed for a 
few moments in silence. The night-sounds 
deepened his sense of novelty. Every now 
and then there was a whinnying call from 
one horse to another ; the melancholy cries of 
the curlew and morepork, alternated with the 
gurgling note of the swamp-pheasant Save 
their own voices, there was no human utter- 
ance — the shadowy solitude seemed infinite. 

The surface of the lagoon brokenly re- 
flected the stars overhead. Sirius shone 
resplendent ; and the Southern Cross dipped 
majestically behind the Koorong Crag. 

* You must be very fond of this place>' said 
Barrington. 

* I have not lived here much. I was 
educated in Sydney. Since I left school, I 
have only passed a few months of each year 
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at Kooralbyn. I should not be here now 
had not the session ended so suddenly.* 
' You take a great interest in politics ?' 

* I play at taking an interest in politics, 
because there is nothing else to make my 
life exciting. And then, as you know, my 
father is the Premier, Naturally, I am a 
part of his success or failure. But sometimes 
I am ashamed of my eagerness ... I thought 
the whole thing farcical the other day when 
Parliament was opened. It never struck me 
in quite the same light before. I was horrified 
to think that I knew no better. . . . You 
must feel as I do. You must look upon our 
statesmen as marionette figures dancing to 
a set tune — isn't it so H* 

Barrington laughed softly. 

* You despise what is familiar. To me, 
life here has all the charm of novelty.' 

' Yes, that is true ; but it does not give me 
any comfort. Most people with cramped 
experience have no wish to enlarge their 
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sphere of thought and action. I try to 
believe that I am unlike the rest of the world 
— our world. I dream that I shall be this or 
that in the future. I plan even for the 
morrow. I picture an existence in which I 
shall feel exquisite bliss, or keen pain — I do 
not much care which — anything but vegeta- 
tion.' 

She threw her head back, and clasping her 
hands behind it, looked at him with bright, 
excited eyes. 

' The poetic temperament has always an 
infusion of dissatisfaction,' said Barrington. 
* You are tormented by an inward craving, 
which will give you no rest till it is ap- 
peased.' 

* What must I do ? I do not care much 
about the things I know, or the people with 
whom I am thrown. I want something 
altogether new — I cannot endure to go con- 
tinually over the same ground. Tell me 
. how I can make myself contented.' 
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' You must love^ said Barrington, deliber- 
ately. 

Honoria's eyes sank before his steady 
gaze, levelled from underneath his straight 
brows, and charged with communicable fire. 
She was half repelled, half fascinated, and 
shrank back against the tree. 

* Don't,' she cried, * don't look at me so. . . 
It — it makes me afraid.' Then she shook 
herself together and laughed, as though 
ashamed of her involuntary confession of 
weakness. * You must not think that I mean 
everything that I say. I am a person of 
impulses. Sometimes I have an impulse to 
like ; sometimes to detest. You recommend 
me to fall in love — to marry. Do you not 
think that you may be condemning me to a 
lifelong imprisonment within a narrow circle 
of domestic interests ?' 

*Why must married life be necessarily 
vapid, and domesticity commonplace ? Why 
not rather an effective background for drama. 
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in which the performers need not be limited to 
two ? I am convinced that to make the most 
of life one must cultivate many-sidedness — 
feel with the emotive — see with the spiritual — 
analyse with the critical — glide rapidly from 
one sensation to the other — dipping, as it 
were, into every nature with which one is 
brought into contact, and extracting a grain 
of enjoyment from each. To gain this end 
one must have no 'strong individual aspira- 
tions, no special idiosyncrasy except a keen 
susceptibility. One's own destiny must be 
decided . . . and yours is still doubtful. 
Every woman is restless till she has probed 
the mysteries of womanhood.* 

* Perhaps you are right,' said Honoria. ' I 
will think over your advice. You must have 
seen a great deal of the world and of the 
pleasant things in it. I am surprised that 
you should have wished to come out to Aus- 
tralia. Perhaps you don't intend to remain 
here.' 
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' On the contrary, I have every intention of 
going through my course of colonial experience. 
There is one crime that is never pardoned in 
England, Miss Longleat.' 

' What is that ?' 

' Poverty/ 

' But I have heard .... your brother is — 
is rich, is he not ?' asked Honoria, naively. 

* He would tell you that for his position he 
is a pauper. That has nothing to do with 
me. I suppose I ought to confess that I have 
run through a younger son's fortune. But a 
man must float with the tide in England. To 
catch far-off glimpses of my old life would 
have been to suffer the tortures of Dives. So 
I have brought my modest competency to 
Australia, in the flattering hope that I may 
double It.' 

* Wealth i$ not of much account out here. 
Everyone works. A great many people are 
poor. I see there are advantages in a free 
country.' 
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' So my mother thought/ said Barrington. 
There was a tinge of bitterness in his tone, 
which Honoria perceived. 

* Your mother is in England/ she said softly. 
* I like hearing of other women — of English 
women especially. Do you mind talking of 
her ? Will you tell me what she is like ?' 

' She is tres grande dame of a type you do 
not know, for it does not exist in Australia. 
Her fetish is the family glory — her hero the 
eldest son. She is a rigid conventionalist, 
but yon would never find it out, for she is 
soft as velvet. She dresses beautifully, her 
face is like that of a Greek statue. She is 
passive in manner, yet her influence has the 
most extraordinary power upon everyone with 
whom she comes into contact' 

* And is there anyone else ? Have you any 
more ladies belonging to you ?* 

' There is my sister-in-law, Lady Barring- 
ton. She is a London beauty, but piques 
herself upon being a devoted wife and mother. 
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She talks the shibboleth of the great world ; 
hunts after royalty, and might be sympathetic 
if she were not so brainless. Then there are 
half a score of cousins, none of whom would 
be the least interesting to you/ He glided 
on to commonplace topics ; talked of Paris 
and London, of Scotch scenery, and trips to 
Norway; described Castle Barrington, as it 
lay among the Yorkshire moors, and, in a 
well-bred unostentatious manner, made ap- 
parent his claims to social distinction. 

Honoria's egoistic temperament rarely per- 
mitted her to feel deeply interested in any 
conversation of which she was not directly or 
indirectly the subject, but to-night she forgot 
to speculate upon the impression she was 
making, so powerfully was her own fancy 
aroused. Yet there was something faintly 
uncomfortable in the effect which his long 
looks produced upon her nerves. She felt tre- 
mulously excited and uncertain of herself. At 
last she rose discomposedly and proposed 
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that they should return within doors and per- 
suade Angela to sing to them. 

Harrington slept in a little white-curtained 
chamber in the Ferris' cottage. A white 
lily in a vase upon the dressing-table conjured 
up visions of the lagoon. He guessed that 
Angela had placed it there. The night seemed 
long. His slumber was broken, and he had 
vivid dreams. In the morning he awoke with 
an excited sense of pleasure at the thought of 
prosecuting a new experience. Although he 
was well aware of his extreme susceptibility 
to feminine attractions, he was yet surprised 
to find what a strong impression Honoria had 
made upon his imagination. ' She belongs to 
a new type/ he said to himself, as he dressed. 
* I must study her.' 

He had ample opportunity for so doing 
during the next few days, spent in lounging 
about the garden, in picturesque walks by the 
river-banks, in tite-d'tite rides and long 
desultory conversations. Under such con- 
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ditions attraction might be expected to ripen 
rapidly into intimacy. 

Honoria appeared to him to be a mass of 
contradictions. One half of her nature was 
poetic, the other material. She was frank to 
boldness, and ignorant without giving the im- 
pression of innocence, so that he could not 
satisfy himself where her knowledge of the 
world began and where it ended. Often he 
thought her ardent — occasionally cold. All 
that he felt certain of was that she had an 
intense curiosity in all matters of sensation, 
and he was determined to see how far it would 
lead her. 

Underlying his speculations there was the 
distinct understanding that she was a prize, 
which, could he but win it, would enable him 
to remodel his career to his complete satisfac- 
tion. As Honoria Longleat's husband, life 
would be no longer barren. But she was just 
the sort of woman upon whom it was impos- 
sible to calculate with any degree of certainty. 

3—^ 
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The spontaneity of her nature gave her con- 
tinually new starting - points. The very 
interest which he was confident of having 
inspired might by a momentary caprice turn 
to aversion. He had dabbled a little in 
science, as he had dipped into the philosophy 
of art and love, and had bestowed consider- 
able thought upon the reproduction of here- 
ditary traits. 

* It is inconceivable to me/ he said one day 
to Mr, Ferris, *that a woman of rough 
parentage should show so many outward 
traces of refinement.' 

The old man chuckled malignly. 

* Ah ! I see of what you are thinking. It 
would ruffle your family prejudices if you were 
to impale the arms of a bullock-driver upon 
the Barrington shield. Make your mind 
easy. Where there is wealth, no one asks 
questions. Money gilds deeper stains than 
that of labour. But the blood runs thick. 
We shall see.' 
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* You misunderstand me/ replied Barring- 
ton. ' I looked at the subject merely from 
an abstract point of view. I think/ he added 
thoughtfully, 'that there must be a strain 
of genius in Miss Longleafs nature, which 
partly explains its manifold inconsistencies/ 

' Genius T said Mr. Ferris, derisively. * You 
degrade the sacred title.^ 

* I said the " strain of genius." My dear 
sir, there may be a strain of insanity, which 
need not imply the necessity for confinement 
in a lunatic asylum. I should more pro- 
perly have termed it passionate intelligence,* 

' Dear heart !' said Mrs. Ferris, innocently, 
mystified by the above dialogue, which had 
taken place in her hearing, ' I never noticed 
anything particularly clever about Honoria. I 
have always been thankful, for my part, that 
she was not born a genius. They are poor 
creatures at the best of times, and she is a 
fine strapping girl that it is a pleasure to see. 
I am sure the way she has devoted hejrself to 
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Janie is just wonderful. There is something 
noble about her that folks in general don't 
heed.' 

In spite of his eager attendance upon 
Honoria, Barrington contrived to devote some 
time and thought to Angela. She was at this 
period much occupied with her painting, and 
it was in her studio that her sweetest hours 
were passed. Thither he often followed her. 
Her love had given a fresh impetus to the pro- 
secution of her art, and her feverish excitement, 
arising from a cause which she knew not how 
to define, found relief in work. She appeared 
more silent and self-engrossed than ever, at the 
present time, preferring solitude and musing 
to the buzz of companionship. Her fluctuations 
of innocent gaiety were less frequent than of 
old, and the shadow which had always en- 
compassed her seemed to have deepened 
into a mournful tenderness, which even Bar- 
rington's light caresses, bestowed lavishly as 
upon a lovely child, hardly dissipated. He 
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accepted her guileless affection as though it 
were a breath of that tender perfume of 
womanhood which was so necessary to his 
existence ; and if her wistful eyes, mutely 
demanding something which he had not to 
give, aroused a faint feeling of self-reproach 
in his mind, it was speedily allayed by her 
unconscious acceptance of his fraternal atti- 
tude, and her own childishness which seemed 
to place her beyond the pale of ceremonious 
restrictions. 

It became a custom with Barrington and 
Honoria to spend every evening an hour or 
more by the banks of the lagoon. The 
nights, warm and still, starlit and laden with 
the dewy scent of flowers, were provoca- 
tive of conversation, in which thoughts and 
words flowed in unconventional channels, 
and tentative allusions were uttered and 
softened by that mingling of daring and ten- 
derness which, in the case of such men as 
Barrington, was calculated to exercise a 

II. 
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powerful influence upon a woman of Honoria s 
temperament. 

Yet she had sometimes a helpless sense of 
being dominated by an influence of which she 
had not rightly estimated the strength, and 
felt a terrified longing for guidance, in which 
her thoughts turned instinctively towards 
Dyson Maddox. In her efforts at self- 
analysis she vainly asked herself why she 

who had hitherto accepted the adoration of 
her lovers with regal self-complacency, should 
suddenly have become a prey to vague 
tremors and alternate fits of excitability and 
silent depression, when either her spirits were 
at boiling pitch, or a heavy load seemed laid 
upon her heart and her tears flowed readily. 
Whence had arisen these strange thrills, 
which could not be exactly defined as either 
painful or pleasurable — that strong sym- 
pathy succeeded by moments of repulsion 
during which she hated both herself and 
him ? 
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One evening, when their talk had drifted 
from generalities to personal subjects, Bar- 
rington stooped suddenly, and gathered one 
of the half-closed buds that floated upon the 
lagoon. 

* These lotus-lilies/ he said, ' remind me 
of a type of womanhood which I know — 
passionate, yet pure — combining the frank- 
ness of innocence with the strongest suscep- 
tibility to the influence of love/ 

Honoria took the lily from his hand, and 
held it against her flushed face. 

Barrington went on : 

' You know whom I mean. Such a crea- 
ture could only have had birth in a wild free 
atmosphere. She belongs to woods and 
streams; she is the classic nymph — the 
essence of womanliness. You are the ideal 
Australia. Could I pay you a higher com- 
pliment V 

* I dislike flattery ; in some moods it 
irritates me. And you always speak so 
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strangely. I never know how far I may 
place confidence in you.' 

* To women who have trusted me I have 
always been loyal/ said Barrington, delibe- 
rately. But I might turn the tables upon 
you. How far are you sincere with me ? 
What do I know for certain of your position ? 
It is said upon the Koorong that you are to 
marry your father's colleague, Mr. Maddox.' 

* That is not true/ replied Honoria, 
gravely. 

* I am told also that you are a dangerous 
coquette — that you lead men on to love you, 
and then coldly reject them.' 

Mt is no crime in a man to be attractive. 
Why should a woman be denied the use 
of her only weapon ?' 

* You plead guilty, then ? You are a 
coquette ?' 

* I confess to being fond of power,' said 
Honoria. 

* You seem to tire easily of most things,' 
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said Barrington. * There must be a sameness 
in receiving perpetual adoration. Would it 
not be a change if you were to stoop a little, 

and to love ' 

* It would be a change certainly/ said 
Honoria, trying to speak without conscious- 
ness. ' I do not think that it would be an 

■ 

agreeable one.* 

After this, they were both silent She 
knew that his eyes were fixed upon her ; and 
though she would have given much for the 
power to lift her head and resolutely return 
his gaze, she dared not do so. She had a 
longing to rise and shake herself free from 
the fascination which was creeping over her 
and numbing her powers of resistance. She 
trembled, and was ashamed that he should 
see how she was moved. Her only safety 
seemed to lie in flight, and she made con- 
fession of her weakness by leaving him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



' VOU LL GET THE CROOKED STICK AT LAST. 



PiNE morning, while they were all 
lingering over the breakfast-table, 
there was a barking of dogs 
without, a vigorous cracking of stock-whips, 
and presently Lord and Lady Dolph 
Bassett, accompanied by Cornelius Cath- 
cart, dismounted at the gate. 

' How do you do, Honoria ?" cried Lady 
Dolph in her good-humoured drawl — ' how 
do you do, Mrs. Ferris ? Oh, no fear that 
we are not hungry — why, we started at six 
o'clock this morning. I said to Dolph that 
we should have to hit off pretty sharp if we 
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wanted to be in time for breakfast. We 
have come to see after our new chum — oh, 
there you are, Mr. Barrington 1 And Dolph 
has got some green notion in his head about 
a gully that is down by Dyraaba Creek, and 
that he wants to turn into a kind of rockery 
like the Springs over here.' 

' I say, Miss Longleat, it is no end of a 
stunner 1' said Lord Dolph, excitedly. * I 
always said that I should never be contented 
with Dyraaba till I had found as jolly a spot 
as the Springs within half a mile of the head 
station. But there's a gully behind Jaff*s 
Peak that only wants some of that hoya and 
creeping stuff that grows over the rocks to 
make it perfect. And I have brought over 
a pack-horse on purpose to take back roots. 
You will let us ride out to the Springs this 
afternoon ?' 

* I am very glad that you have come,' said 
Honoria. * We have been planning an 
expedition to the Koorong Waterfalls to- 
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morrow. You will be able to get some 
plants there. I was thinking of writing to 
ask you to come over. I did send a note to 
Mr. Maddox. Is he at Barramunda ?* she 
added, turning to Cathcart. 

^ He was electioneering for Sandy Stewart 
at Canoona yesterday/ replied the manager. 
' I dare say that he will get your note this 
evening, and will ride over before breakfast 
to-morrow.' 

*You have had a narrow escape from a 
parson/ continued Mr. Cathcart, as they all 
sat down to a relay of hot scones and 
boiling coffee, which Mrs. Ferris had 
promptly provided. * One of the army of 
the faithful turned up at Barramunda a few 
days ago, and held a service in the dining- 
room. Lord ! how he pitched into us for our 
ungodliness; but when I explained to him 
that we had not had a black coat on the 
place for ten years, he was forced to own 
that it was by God's mercy we were not 
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greater sinners. As our black-boy remarked, 
" That fellow cawbawn woollah woollah."* 
It was quite the case. He told us that there 
was a mighty field for his labours on the 
Koorong district. Anyhow, he was well paid, 
for each of the men had to fork up ten bob 
for his ghostly counsel. How I detest that 
unctuous self-sufficient tribe which is so 
plentiful out here! He started off to come 
to this station ; but Bully Dick, who owed 
him a grudge, led him into a bog, and left 
him to his fate. He was last seen splicing 
up his buggy wheels, and vowing that the 
accident was a divine indication that there 
were no souls to be saved "over there." 
Rather rough upon Kooralbyn — eh, Mrs. 
Ferris ?* 

'Indeed,' said Aunt Penelope, 'I'd be 
glad to see a decent clergyman if the bishop 
would only send us one. Fm not too clever 
to mind my religion, as is the way with some 
people,' glancing maliciously at Mr. Ferris, 

* * Talks a great deal' 
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who stroked his beard ; * but what is the use 
of a little black shrimp that has not got an h 
in his head, and can only tell us that we are 
all nigh to W/? It's an insult to a body's 
understanding/ 

At luncheon, the whole party, with the ex- 
ception of Angela, appeared prepared for the 
ride to the Springs — a picturesque ravine in 
the mountains. 

Later, Barrington sought the girl in her 
studio, and found her with her palette un- 
touched, seated at the window, wistful and 
unoccupied. 

' Are you not coming with us, Angela ?' he 
asked. 

' No,' she replied, ^ I am not going either 
to-day or to-morrow. I do not care for 
these foolish chattering people. I will stay 
and occupy myself with my art and try to be 
happy. Do I not know what they call me ? 
I have heard Lady Dolph say that I have 
" a shingle loose." Her laughter gives me a 
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pain here/ touching her head ; * and besides, 

I want to be alone.' 

' You shut yourself up too closely/ said 
Harrington, pressing her hand. ' Are you 
well, dear child ? Your flesh is hot and 
feverish, and your voice weak.' 

' Oh yes, I am well/ replied Angela ; ' I 
only want to be alone. I shall go down to 
the river and listen to the water murmuring, 
and perhaps the spirits will come and talk to 
me and still my pain. You must go — they 
are calling you.' 

He lifted her hand to his lips, and left 
her. The rest of the party were mounted. 

* Angela is working,' said Mr. Ferris, as 
he passed. ' She is out of her element here. 
It is better that she should be left to her- 
self.' 

For the first few miles Barrington rode 
beside Lady Dolph; her husband with 
Honoria. Mrs. Ferris, who was always ag- 
grieved if debarred from these expeditions, 
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wearing a voluminous grey habit, and a mush- 
room hat tied beneath her chin, was escorted 
by Corny Cathcart ; and the old man, wrapped 
in poetic musings, brought up the rear. 

' I am glad that you like Barrington,' said 
Lord Dolph, diplomatically, to Honoria, ' I 
think myself that it is a pity he left England 
He has not been used to roughing it I am 
certain that Australia will not suit him. Now 
I rather like the fun of blacking my own 
boots upon occasions.* 

' What made Mr. Barrington leave Eng- 
land T asked Honoria directly, somewhat 
doubtful of Hardress's plea of poverty. 

Lord Dolph looked confused, and evaded 
the question. 

' Oh, he had his reasons, I suppose ! Some 
fellows like change. He was in the Life 
Guards — no end of a swell in London. But a 
man needs a lot of money to keep up in these 
crack regiments, and Barrington is a younger 
son, and has not got a brother like Heading- 
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ton to fall back upon. Sir Lionel is a beastly 
screw. I say, Miss Longleat, Barrington is 
better suited for office-work than for the bush. 
Your father does not want a private secretary, 
or a treasury clerk, does he ?' 

' My father would not give a Government 
post to anyone who had not good claims 
upon the country. He hates the suspicion of 
favouritism — at least ' 

And Honoria stammered and coloured. 

*You are thinking of Valiancy's appoint- 
ment. What a deuce of a row the papers 
kicked up 1 I never could see the reason of 
it myself. I dare say that he is a very good 
fellow, but it is a pity that he has the reputa- 
tion of being such a brute. Do we stop 
here ?' 

Miss Longleat had reined in her horse be- 
fore a log-hut situated in the bend of the 
creek. 

' Only for a moment. I want to say good- 
bye to Grannie Deans before I go to 

4—2 
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Leichardt's Town. I shall not have another 
opportunity. Sam Deans will be out of 
prison next week.' 

* I hear that he swears vengeance against 
the Premier for getting him put into the lock- 
up. Shall I help you down, Mrs. Ferris ? 

' No, thank you,' replied the old lady. * I 
am not so fond of encouraging Sammy 
Deans as some folks are' — with a side-glance 
at her husband — *and if I once got off my 
horse, I should never get up again. Good- 
day to you, Mrs. Deans,' she added kindly, 
addressing a hard-featured woman, who, with 
her gown tucked up, and a calico sun-bonnet 
on her head, was feeding a small family of 
chickens at the door. *And how are your 
poultry getting on ?* 

Whereupon there ensued a discussion 
anent the laying capabilities of Spanish and 
Dorking hens, in which Lord and Lady 
Dolph joined with deep interest. 

Miss Longleat passed into the hut, where, 
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m an inner chamber, an old woman lay bed- 
ridden. 

She was stretched upon a poorly-furnished 
wooden settle, her attenuated frame covered 
with a patch-work quilt. Myriads of flies 
buzzed among the limp mosquito curtains, 
and a tin billy containing some cold tea stood 
on a small table by the bed-side. In an old 
kerosine tin by the open window bloomed a 
fine geranium, and the wall was papered with 
leaves from the Illustrated News. 

* I have come to bid you good-bye, mother,' 
said Honoria. 

The old woman raised a yellow, wrinkled 
face, and extended a lean hand. 

' You are going to Leichardt's Town, then. 
Well, I am sorry, for it is dull here sin' Sam 
was sent to quod, and her' — indicating by a 
glance the woman without — ' has to look 
arter the stock. No fear of her a'stealin' 
any of yo're cattle. But I don't bear no 
malice — happen Sam 'uU do that when he 
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comes out. ... So you are agoin' among 
the fine folk. Now's your time to enjoy life. 
You'll never be no younger. You'll be 
dancing, I suppose ?' 

* I dare say, Mrs. Deans.' 

' I warn't brought up to dance/ said the old 
woman. * I wur one of ten, and a religious 
family ; and I wur a good age when I come 
out to this country. There's folks outside, ain't 
there? Is't Mr. Maddox?' 

* No,' replied Honoria ; and she enumerated 
the party by name. 

* Corny Cathcart is sweet on you, they say. 
I don't think much of him, but his snarl is 
waur than his bite. 'Tothers a new one. 
Happen a whipper-snapper from England. 
You'd be too good for he. Mind what I say' 
— ^^and she laid her hand impressively upon 
Honoria's arm — ^ Don't you try to pick and 
choose. If you do, you'll get the crooked stick 
at last. Do ye mind now ?' 

* Yes, mother ; but how is a girl to know ?' 
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* Ay ! how is a girl to know ?' repeated 
Grannie Deans, reflectively. * There's some 
as takes you unawares like, and some as grows 
upon you. Choose him as has knowed you 
the longest, and has loved you the truest. 
Tve heard that you are one to give men a 
heartache. Maybe your own 'uU ache some 
day.' 

* Good-bye mother,' said Honoria, hurriedly. 
' I mustn't keep them waiting outside. If 
Sam will be civil to me FU come and see you 
again when I am back from Leichardt's 
Town.'j 

* He meant no harm,' said the old woman, 
sullenly. * If Longleat had ha' left him alone 
he'd a done no worse than brand a calf or 
two, and what's that to you that have got 
thousands ? But I can't answer for him now. 
He has been in quod, and the boy has died 
since they took him. It'll drive him nigh wild 
to see little Joey's grave .... Happen it 
were old Ferris and his grog and his Shake- 
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speare that's done the mischief. Take my 
advice, and look sharp arter that old man. 
He has led my Sam astray, and he has no 
love for you or for your father either.' 

The rest of the party had ridden slowly on, 
but young Mrs. Deans, still feeding her poul- 
try, was conversing with Barrington in a 
north-English accent, curiously blended with 
the Australian drawl. 

' Hur arn't half a bad un, arter all's said and 
done,' she was saying, as Honoria emerged 
from the hut. * Hur have got some feeling. 
Since Longleat put Sam into gaol, and the 
little un died, hur have come to see us, and 
have brought mother flowers and wine, and 
such like. I used to think her one of the 
stuck-up sort as hadn't a thought but for 
beaus ; but I hain't got nought to say agen 
her.' 

The riders resumed their way, following 
the fringe of swamp oaks which marked the 
bed of the creek. Hanging branches of 
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scented jasmine brushed their shoulders. 
Sometimes the river-banks closed in steep 
and rocky ; sometimes broadened into a 
level pocket overgrown with bracken fern 
and blady grass. Sometimes the stream 
flowed in murmuring accompaniment to their 
talk ; sometimes the water-course was shal- 
low, dry, and stony. Now they were in a 
valley where sleek kine stood knee-deep in 
the rich pasturage, and the she-oaks dropped 
their cones, and the hills on each side, crowned 
by a dark-green belt of scrub, rose higher and 
steeper, so that though it was early in the 
afternoon of a March day, they were in deep 
shade. The country looked as lonely as 
though no human foot had ever trodden it. 
Every now and then, the dogs would startle 
a covey of wild-duck, or a herd of unbroken 
horses would dart away into the fastnesses of 
the mountains. 

* Pr'r !' exclaimed Lord Dolph, taking 
imaginary aim with the butt of his stock- 
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whip, an implement which he always carried 
whether it was likely to be necessary or 
superfluous* ' Don't this put you in mind of 
the capital day's sport we had last year by 
JafTs Peak ?' he added, turning to Cathcart. 
* I say, Barrington, you should have seen me 
shoot two wild horses at one go ! I saw 'em 
start, and I pulled up my gun — one barrel 
after another — it seemed like nothin' at all — 
and down they fell — two of 'em !' 

* I hate the idea of shooting horses/ said 
Honoria. * I'd as soon kill Durra.' 

* "A steed came pricking o'er the plain." ' 

softly quoted Mr. Ferris, lost in an undertoned 
rhapsody. 

*And indeed, Anthony,' said Mrs. Ferris, 
'that's just nonsense. I don't understand 
what ye mean by pricking. If ye said 
trotting, cantering, or even ambling, there 
would be some sense in your remark.' 

Now the mountains rose high in front, and 
they entered a trough, evidently of volcanic 
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origin, cleft between two hills, in the centre of 
which ran a clear winding rivulet. Here they 
dismounted, and gave their horses into the 
charge of a black-boy and of Mrs. Ferris, 
who, calculating upon being able to reascend 
by means of one of the huge boulders 
scattered about, alighted, and, professing her- 
self unequal to the exertion of climbing, seated 
herself contentedly upon a rock and produced 
her knitting. 

Mr. Ferris wandered off with his sketch- 
book to hold silent commune with nature. 

* Oh !' exclaimed Cornelius Cathcart, in a 
jerky aside to Honoria, ' I like this. It's 
what philosophers call altruism. It's so 
wholesome to ride behind the person with 
whom you are dying to talk, and watch her 
flirting with some one else. It is stili more 
salutary and elevating to one's morals to sit 
on a stump holding the bridles of three horses 
and being bored by an old lady's twaddle. I 
wonder why I came to Kooralbyn ?' 
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* I wonder why, indeed !' laughed Miss 
Longleat. 'Aren't you coming up to the 
Springs ?' 

' No, thanks ; Til stay here. I prefer 
being bored by the old lady to boring the 
young one. And after all/ he added, medi- 
tatively, ' if I am bored, it is all in the day's 
work.' 

He subsided into a heap upon a fallen tree. 
Honoria gathered up her skirt, and poising 
her feet firmly upon the slippery stones, 
crossed the limpid stream which flowed down 
the cleft. On each side, beneath the over- 
hanging rocks, ferns and moss grew in dank 
luxuriance. Mountain lilies bloomed in 
feathery white tufts in the crannies, and the 
wild hoya, sweet as honey, spread its dark 
green leaves and waxen blossoms over the 
grey, lichen-covered stones. 

The natural passage terminated in a high 
wall of rock, surmounted by a fringe of scrub 
foliage. At its base was a deep, mysterious 
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pool, surrounded by jagged boulders, into 
which descended with a monotonous plash a 
small volume of water, flowing down a narrow 
ravine that cut laterally into the side of the 
hill. 

Lord Dolph, in an ecstasy of delight, armed 
with a dilly-bag and a trowel, clambered up 
the precipice to search for roots. Lady 
Dolph, who was not greatly affected by the 
beauties of nature, seated herself upon a 
jutting rock, and pulled out of her pocket a 
cookery-book that Mrs. Ferris had lent her. 
Honoria moved apart, and stood gazing con- 
templatively into the water. Barrington 
joined her. 

' I like to look into this pool. Cobra Ball 
declares that it has no bottom. This is a 
lonely, eerie place, but for me it has an extra- 
ordinary fascination. Mr. Barrington,' she 
added, turning impulsively towards him, * I 
have half a mind to tell you of a strange 
dream that I had last night.' 
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' Don't hesitate, but let me hear it* 

* This place reminds me of it. I thought 
that you and I were struggling together in 
just such a tarn as this, only that there was 
no outlet on any side. The rocks which 
closed in round it were black and slimy, and 
when I tried to clutch them, my hands slipped 
away helplessly, and I was becoming ex- 
hausted. I grasped your coat, but you 
pushed me off. It seemed to me that you 
were in no danger, and that you looked on at 
my gasping efforts with a horrible smile. 
The inky water was just closing over my 
head. I screamed, and awoke with a ghastly 
sensation of drowning.' 

* An unpleasant nightmare,' said Barring- 
ton, ' but easily accounted for. Every even- 
ing lately, before going to bed, we have sat at 
the edge of the lagoon. It was natural that 
the idea of water should suggest itself in your 

dreams.' 

* We will stay indoors for the future then. 
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There are not many nights remaining. I am 
going to Leichardt's Town immediately. But I 
have more to tell you. ... I lay awake for a 
long time, alert and trembling. Do you know 
the nervous terror that creeps over one in the 
dead of night — a sense of infinite loneliness 
and helplessness and of contact with the 
spirits of darkness ? . . . I fell asleep again, 
and this time I dreamed that we — you and I 
still — were standing side by side in our draw- 
ing-room at the Bunyas. You had your eyes 
fixed upon my face, and I felt instinctively 
that you were magnetising me. I know 
nothing about the subject except what I have 
read in novels. It has always seemed to me 
a terrible notion that one human being might 
gain a moral ascendency over another. I re- 
member you told me the other day that you 
were interested in the subject of mesmerism.' 

* There again,' said Barrington, ' is the clue 
to your nightmare.* 

* I beseech you,^ if you possess the power, do 
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not ever attempt to exercise it upon me. The 
feeling in my dream of vital collapse was in- 
supportable. I seemed to struggle against a 
nameless horror, with the certainty of being 
conquered. It was worse than drowning.' 

' I am afraid that you blame me for having 
caused you a restless night,' said Barrington. 
* But we are fellow-sufferers ; there must be 
some sort of an affinity between us. I slept 
badly also, and had vivid dreams, in which 
you played a prominent part.' 

At that moment Lord Dolph's head 
appeared above the rocks. He was laden 
with ferns, creepers, and parasites — vegetable 
spoils of all kinds. 

' I have got what I wanted !* he cried. 
' And now, Miss Longleat, if you don't mind, 
I think that we'll push home. I must put 
my roots into moist earth, and keep 'em as 
fresh as possible. 




CHAPTER IV. 



MUSIC IN THE VERANDAH. 



fARRINGTON gave Miss Long- 
leat his hand, and guided her 
over the stepping-stones. Lord 
Dolph and his wife divided their botanical 
treasures ; and they walked down the ravine 
to where Cathcart and the black-boy were 
holding the horses. 

' Have you heard much about the elec- 
tions?' asked Honoria of the superintendent, 
as they stood waiting for Mr. Ferris to re- 
appear. 

• No ; I believe the Ministry will have a 
VOL. n. 5 
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majority ; but I don't take much interest in 
politics.' 

' Fie ! when you know that I dislike a 
lukewarm supporter almost as much as I 
detest a Radical.' 

* I thought your father called himself a 
Radical ?' 

* Only in his hatred of the hereditary 
privileges of rank. An English Radical is 
an Australian Conservative.' 

' I don't dislike the extreme brood : they 
generally have ideas. Now, Sammy Deans 
is a fair specimen. At any rate he is amus- 
ing ; and if he does steal a calf now and then, 
I know several squatters who are given to 
" nuggeting." He is mischievous, because 
he has just enough of education to convince 
him that all men should be equal, and that 
Australia ought to be a regenerated Great 
Britain — the Paradise of fools and working 
men ; but he is a less objectionable member 
of society than the illiterate shearer who 
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occasionally touches his cap to his overseer 
and knocks down his cheque in a spree. 
Come — there is the old man ! Perhaps you 
will reward my silent heroism by allowing me 
to ride part of the way home with you ? Mrs. 
Ferris has been improving the occasion by 
impressing upon me how happy she is. I 
don't object to people feeling happy ; but I 
do complain loudly of having the fact dinned 
into my ears : it irritates me when I am 
feeling particularly out of sorts myself.' 

Near the crossing they met Tom Dungie, 
who, with his mail-bags strapped before him, 
was riding leisurely along the bridle-track. 
He regarded Barrington with an air of amuse- 
ment 

* Well, I thought as Fd find you 'ere,' he 
squeaked. * Gents ain't much different to 
native dogs — they always run on a trail. I 
have brought your bag, my lady. The house 
at Dyraaba was as empty as a sucked egg^ 
and that there female at the huts didn't so 
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much as offer me a cup of tea. I have got a 
note from Barramunda station. Miss Longleat 
'Twur Mr. Maddox himself as guv it me.' 

Honoria coloured as she took it from his 
hand. 

' Since you have been done out of your tea 
at Dyraaba, Dungie, you may have a glass of 
rum at the house.' 

' Well, I don't know that I shouldn't relish 
a nobbier/ squeaked Dungie, winking slyly at 
Harrington. ' Not but what it is poor soil 
that is always needing to be watered, and too 
much grog ain't good for the palate, let alone 
for the stom-jack.' 

' You do not read your note,' said Barring- 
ton, as they passed through the slip-rails. 

* I will wait till I reach home,' said Honoria, 
not unpleased to make use of the opportunity 
of teasing, at the same time dreading to show 
any sign of the mortification which a refusal 
upon Dyson's part would certainly entail 
upon her. 
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She had despatched her invitation durinjj 
one of those moments of repulsion from Bar- 
rington, when her longings had turned in 
a rushing tide towards the suitor she had 
rejected. Ever since the sending of the 
letter she had been anxious as to its recep- 
tion. 

When she had gained her room, she 
eagerly tore open Maddox's note. It was a 
brief acceptance, and intimated that the writer 
would arrive at Kooralbyn early upon the 
following morning. 

In truth, a chance remark uttered by Lord 
Dolph Bassett, and certain rumours of a 
flirtation between Honoria and the English- 
man, which were current upon the Koorong, 
had affected Dyson deeply, and had actuated 
his reply. From what he had heard, he 
imagined that Barrington might be a man 
calculated to captivate the girl's fancy. The 
tones of her note appealed to him. Half 
dreading, half hoping for the confirmation of 
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his suspicions, he resolved to ride over to 
Kooralbyn and judge for himself. 

Through a gap in her window-curtain 
Honoria caught sight of Barrington, as he 
leaned against the fence talking lighdy to 
Janie. Was it the glimpse of his soldier-like 
figure and high-bred features, or the perusal of 
Maddox's curt letter, which shed a glow over 
her face, and caused her heart to throb with 
excitement ? She leaned back in her chair 
with her arms twined above her head^ while 
her bosom heaved gently, her lips became 
moist and trembling, and her eyes melted 
into womanly tenderness, as though at some 
passionate thought. Then she darted from 
her seat, plunged her face into a basin of 
cold water, and hastily proceeded to dress for 
dinner. 

Towards the end of the meal the conversa- 
tion turned upon the fate of an overseer in 
the neighbourhood, who had died in a fit of 
delirium tremens^ due to disappointment in a 
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love affair with his master's daughter. Lady 
Dolph animadverted severely upon the con- 
duct of the girl in question. 

' Is a woman heartless,' asked Barrington, 
with his eyes fixed upon Honoria's face, 
* because she refuses to gratify the passion of 
one man at the expense of the happiness of 
another ?' 

* I object to the theory that women are 
to blame for the folly of men !' exclaimed 
Cornelius Cathcart. ' Why should the weaker 
sex be raised to such an important position 
in the scale of creation ? One would really 
imagine, to hear sentimentalists talk, that the 
male mission in life is to gratify the vanity 
and caprice of women. Society would be a 
little less boring if there were no question of 
love.' 

' I think that we women always get the 
worst of it,' said Honoria, rising abruptly 
from the table. * Come, let us eat our dessert 
in the verandah.' 
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Her suggestion was adopted ; only Barring- 
ton and Angela lingered in the dining-room. 
Honoria wandered to some little distance 
from the party, and Cathcart, following her, 
seated himself at her feet. 

* Why do you speak so bitterly of women ?' 
she asked. 

* I detest shams. It is degrading to hear 
man quoted as the superior animal, and yet 
to know that he is at the mercv of incon- 
sistent selection.' 

' Do you think/ said Honoria, looking at 
him with troubled eyes, 'that a woman is 
wrong to experimentalise till she finds the 
best that life can give her ?' 

* Why cry out so against vivisection ? The 
cruelty which serves science is surely less 
blamable than that which morally mutilates 
for the benefit of the individual. Tell me,' 
he added abruptly, * what has come over you 
since I was last at Kooralbyn ? You have 
altered; you seem to have lost self-confidence. 
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Did you see Maddox on his way down to 
Leichardt's Town ?' 

* Yes ; for a short time.' 

' I knew his mission. Will you tell me its 
result ?' 

* There is nothing to tell/ 

' Nor ever will be — in that quarter ?' 

'No/ .... 

' So he is the victim of an experi- 
ment. If I had not studied you closely, 
I should have expected to find you to-day 
wearing the simper appropriate to congratu- 
lations. I see further experiments are in 
progress. Some chemicals are dangerous to 
handle, and there are passions that don't bear 
tampering with. Take my advice, and be 
careful. Well,' he added in an altered tone, 
* I am glad at any rate that you have 
spared me the painful necessity of leaving 
Barramunda. There would not be room on 
the station for the superintendent and the 
master's wife.' 
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' I say. Miss Longleat/ cried Lord Dolph, 
' won't you play us something ?' 

' Yes, do/ said Cathcart. ' It is one of the 
signs of the advance of civilisation that men 
are no longer compelled to turn over leaves. 
I have got no more conversation. Sing, and 
let me be quiet. May I move this chair into 
the garden ? Thanks. Now I can enjoy 
two of the most delightful things in the world 
— music and tobacco.' 

He subsided in a heap into one of the 
canvas chairs, lit his pipe, and spoke no more. 

Honoria entered the drawing-room and sat 
down to the piano. Harrington, to whom 
music was exquisite bliss or keen pain, 
trembled as she approached the instrument. 
He feared disenchantment. Strangely enough, 
during his stay at Kooralbyn, it had never 
occurred to him to ask her to play, and she 
had never done so voluntarily. About her 
music, as about other things, she was capri- 
cious. When the opening prelude told him 
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that, in this respect at least, their natures were 
in unison, his joy found vent in a long sigh. 

He was accustomed to say that melody is one 
of the strongest determinants of the passions. 
From his childhood its influence over him had 
been remarkable. The first time that he had 
heard an opera, he had retreated to the back 
of the box and wept silently. There was 
something almost womanish in his intense 
susceptibility. 

Honoria played airs from * Lohengrin/ The 
lamp had not yet been brought in, and the 
room was in half darkness. Outside, a red 
moon was slowly rising behind the Koorong 
Crag, and was reflected in the dim expanse of 
the lagoon ; the sombre disk of forest and 
plain seemed infinite; the gentlemen were 
smoking on the verandah, and Angela, pale 
and shadowy, was pacing the gravel walk with 
Mr. Ferris, who was pointing out an effect of 
moonlight upon the rocks. Barrington sat in 
a vine-screened corner whence he could watch 
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the player. Honoria appeared lost in her 
music. ... Now she passed on to some 
quaint devotional airs by Bach. . . . Passion 
succeeded reverie ; a great yearning predomi- 
nated over both. There the true artistic life 
found expression : the subtle perfume of 
emotion was breathed, and, as it were, en- 
chained : the two minds, dissonant and 
mutually incomprehensive, were brought for 
the moment into complete harmony. ' Yes, 
yes/ the music seemed to say, ' I understand 
your needs, your inconsistencies, your fleeting 
impressionability — the mingling of the sen- 
suous with the spiritual in the natures of 
both of you. I comprehend and I satisfy.' 

' Ah r said Mrs. Ferris in a plaintive tone 
to Lord Dolph, * I wish she would play some- 
thing of Verdi's. I like music that sends a 
cold current down my spine, that makes my 
legs tingle and my nerves quiver. Italian 
melodies are like the flowers of an English 
summer. They have the breath of roses and 
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the perfume of mignonette. But your grand 
classical harmonies are no better than these 
gorgeous tropical blossoms, that only make 
me long the more for something homely and 
sweet, like lavender and cherry-pie/ 

Lady Dolph giggled, as she always did 
when anything was said that she did not 
quite understand. The spell was broken. 
Honoria ceased playing. Lady Dolph's voice 
had been the jarring note which mars all 
earthly harmony. 

She sank into a chair a little distance from 
Harrington. 

* I think that the lives of some of us are a 
long quest after aesthetic perfection, which is 
most nearly realised in music,' he said in an 
undertone, drawing closer to her. ' I do not 
thank you ; I only say that you have not dis- 
appointed me.' 

* Barrington/ said Lord Dolph, ' you are 
first-rate without an accompaniment. Sing 
us something — it is so jolly sitting here.' 
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' I never sit in a verandah in summer/ said 
Lady Dolph, 'without thinking of snakes, 
especially when anyone is playing. They are 
so fond of music. They creep along the 
boards, and get under one's gown, and per- 
haps wind themselves round one's ankles. 
Do you remember, Dolph ?* etc., etc 

* Dear heart !' cried Mrs. Ferris, feeling 
her stout legs in alarm : * I never thought of 
that. Angela, my child, it is too late for you 
to be sitting out in the dew. Let us both go 
indoors.' 

' I will sing to youl whispered Barrington 
to Honoria. 

Silence fell upon the group as soon as his 
voice was raised in that exquisitely passionate 
serenade, to which Shelley's words are set : 

' I arise from dreams of thee. In the first sweet sleep of 

night. 
When the winds are breathing low, and the stars are 

shining bright, 
I arise from dreams of thee. And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how? — to thy chamber-window, 

sweet.' 

i 
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Honoria leaned back in her chair, half 
shading her face with her hands. The light 
was too dim for either to see quite plainly the 
features of the other ; but she knew that each 
thrilling note was addressed to her, and her 
frame quivered in response to the passionate 
appeal. 





CHAPTER V. 



A PICNIC IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



SPON the following morning, when 
after a disturbed night, Honoria 
entered the breakfast-room, she 
found that Dyson Maddox had already ar- 
rived. 

His manly aspect, the mingled sweetness 
and firmness of his expression, struck her 
with a sudden force, which revealed too 
clearly how far her thoughts had wandered 
in another direction. 

' You must have started very early,' she 
said. 

' I left Barramunda at daybreak. The early 
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morning is the most pleasant time for riding. 
I met Cathcart at the Crossing/ 

* He has gone, then ?' 

* Yes ; he thought that one of us ought to 
be on the station. There were butchers ex- 
pected/ 

* I — I am glad that you have come/ said 
Honoria, hurriedly. 

He looked at her gravely without replying, 
and she resumed in an embarrassed manner : 

* I heard that you were canvassing yester- 
day. What news of the election ?* 

* It is going well for us/ replied Dyson. 
• Your father is more popular than ever. The 
squatters will have a walk over/ 

At that moment Barrington entered, and 
Honoria introduced the two men, who had 
not met before. Maddox was stiff and un- 
genial. Barrington courteous and indifferent. 
Honoria was ill at ease ; her self-possession 
had vanished, and her complexion alternated 
between paleness and flushing. Dyson could 
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not help observing that there seemed a covert 
understanding between her and the Engh'sh- 
man. The latter frequently addressed her 
in a low tone, as though there were some 
veiled meaning in his remark ; when their 
hands touched, her eyes drooped ; when she 
spoke to him, her voice had a faltering intona- 
tion ; when she looked at him, there was a 
timid consciousness on her face. All these 
signs Maddox noted and interpreted. And 
the more he watched, the colder and sterner 
his manner became. 

Soon after breakfast the horses were 
brought round, and the party mounted. Only 
Angela and Mrs. Ferris, both unequal to the 
long excursion, remained at home. Cobra Ball, 
leading a pack-horse, rode in front; and a tribe 
of kangaroo-dogs brought up the rear. The 
air felt clear and fresh, with the foretaste of 
winter, though the sun was powerful enough to 
scorch Lady Dolph*s freckled complexion. 
The atmosphere was perfumed by wild flowers 
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and scented gum, and the lush grass upon the 
plain was studded with orchids and violets. 
As they left the slip-rails behind, a flock of 
white cockatoos rose chattering and screech- 
ing from the cultivation paddock, where the 
yellow squashes and green preserving-melons 
were lying bare of leaves, and a black gin, with 
her head bound in a crimson kerchief, stood, 
a picturesque object, among the late corn. 

They crossed the river and skirted the 
scrub, dim with the dense luxuriance of its 
dark green foliage, enlivened here and there 
by patches of brilliant bloom, of yellow 
begonia, and feathery muntein, while clusters 
of wild plums and black and crimson berries 
announced the close of summer. 

All round them was the hum of forest life ; 
bright-hued butterflies and whirring locusts 
flitted among the tangled brushwood. Every 
now and then a rustle in the grass betrayed 
the whereabouts of an iguana or a snake. 
Sometimes they were startled by the strange 

6—2 
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cry of the tree-frog, or the hissing sound with 
which the frilled lizard accompanies the erec- 
tion of its ruff. Now, they started a herd of 
kangaroo — the graceful brown creatures with 
their fawn-like eyes and drooping paws, still 
for a moment, then bounding in long fleet 
strides over the brow of the ridge, the dogs 
following in full cry ; and even Cobra Ball, in 
spite of the encumbrance of his pack^ unable 
to resist the infection of sport, spurred his 
horse, and uttered vigorous halloos. 

* I must have a gallop,' cried Honoria, 
casting a rapid glance at Harrington, and 
lightly touching her spirited chestnut. 

Accustomed to its mistress's vagaries, the 
animal, which was indeed the pride of 
Thomas Longleat's stables, shook the reins 
upon its neck, cleared a fallen tree, and 
darted at a breakneck pace through the 
thick timber with which the hill was clothed. 
Dyson, with the zest of a keen sportsman, 
and a seat that defied accidents, pushed past 
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Honoria in a race to the fore. It was 
dangerous riding. The slope was stony, 
encumbered with logs and brushwood, and 
heavily timbered. At its foot was a gully, 
and then a wide plain covered with the 
waving purple grass peculiar to that district, 
which conceals many a treacherous pitfall. 
Beyond, again, were ridges and never-ending 
vistas of trees. 

The Englishman, with a vivid recollection 
of Leicestershire runs, felt his blood rising to 
the sport. The kangaroos had divided, and 
were being pursued in different directions by 
the excited dogs ; but one * old man,' bounding 
in a straight line across the plain, showed 
easiest chase, and looked as though he meant 
staying. The hounds, every vein in their 
sleek brown hides swelling with eagerness 
and effort, were in hot course. Honoria 
was poised like an Amazon upon her saddle, 
her skirts brushing the grass as she rode 
neck and neck with Dyson. Her cheeks 
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glowed with a brilliant carmine — a long trail 
of her hair, loosened by the wind, floated 
behind. Every now and then she darted a 
glance at her companion in the rear. 

At the foot of the opposite ridge, the 
kangaroo turned and faced his assailants, 
holding himself erect and striking with his 
paws at the dogs which closed round him. 
His tongue protruded, and the blood flowed 
from a wound in his side. Dyson advanced 
to put an end to the struggle. Honoria 
turned, and, joining Harrington whose horse 
had slackened speed, rode more slowly across 
the plain towards the others on her right. 

' Now you have seen a kangaroo-hunt,* 
said she. * It is short enough ; but I could 
gallop like that for hours. That brisk stir- 
ring of one's blood is perfect enjoyment. No 
danger is too great to face when one is on 
horseback. I sometimes go out on purpose 
when there is a thunderstorm rising, in order 
to have the pleasure of racing it home. . . . 
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But there is one drawback to excitement — 
some one, or something, is sure to suffer. I 
cannot bear kangaroos to be killed. I should 
detest fox-hunting if it were really done in 
cold blood. In this sort of thing one has no 
time to think, and as often as not the kangaroo 
escapes.* 

Presently Cobra Ball rode on ahead with 
the kangaroo's tail swinging at his saddle, 
and the poor * old man ' was food for carrion 
crows. 

They rode on through tall gum-trees and 
yellow wattles, with here and there a clump 
of grass-trees, their bare stems, tufted tops, 
and spear-like spikes contrasting with the 
lank eucalypti, and breaking the monotony of 
foliage. 

As they advanced, level pastures and 

undulating ridges ceased. Before them 
towered the rock-bound sides of the Koo- 
rong Crag. The track grew more and more 
indistinct, and the country became stony and 
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arid, intersected by deep gullies and ferny 
ravines, that afforded scant foothold for the 
horses, and were sufficiently alarming to 
make the most practised bushman careful. 

* Now then 1' cried Lady Dolph to Bar- 
rington, as they dipped into a gully, and 
were confronted by a stony pinch almost as 
steep as the crag above them, ' spur up that 
crawler, or he*ll jib before he gets to the top. 
Sit forward, and lay on like old gooseberry 
to his mane.* 

At last they had reached the highest spur 
below the Koorong precipice. It was flat as 
a bowling-green, and quite untimbered. 
Below it, for miles, stretched a sea of blue- 
green foliage, with waves of wooded ridges. 
To the left lay a range of distant mountains, 
their rocky outlines bathed in the golden glow 
of Australian sunlight, and flecked with the 
shadows that chased each other across the 
blue. Directly upon the right rose a forest of 
pines hoary with moss, their interlacing 
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branches describing vistas of impenetrable 
gloom. A rocky rampart, five hundred 
feet in height, reared itself in front of 
the riders. Ferns and mountain parasites 
clung to its rugged sides. At its base, a 
little stream of clear water trickled over 
a bed of stones and lost itself in the scrub. 
The buzz of woodland life had ceased, and 
the stillness and solitude were almost oppres- 
sive. 

* That fellow Debbil-Debbil like it there, 
said Cobra Ball, confidentially.* * Cawbawn 
big water-hole, lie along a scrub. My word, 

• * The devil is there. There is a big water-hole in 
the scrub, and many bunyas ' (a species of fir, bearing an 
edible cone). * Other blacks come and eat, but do not 
remain. Cobra Ball's mother died near here. The 
blacks said, " We do not want that old woman. If we 
bury her near the camp, she will haunt us ; we will carry 
her a long way and bury her in the scrub. Cobra Ball 
will stop here and look after the horses ; he will not go 
to the scrub." ' (The blacks have a superstition that the 
spirits of their dead haunt the spot where they die for a 
year.) 
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plenty fellow bunya bunya. Other fellow 
black men come, eat ; but ba'al sit down here. 
That ole woman mother along a Cobra Ball 
go bong like it this place. Black fellow say, 
*' Baal, me wantem that ole woman. Sup- 
pose me dig em hole, and bury close along a 
camp, she get up again. Me carry that ole 
woman budgery way, and put in ground close 
up scrub. Mine think it Cobra Ball stop here 
and look after yarraman. Ba al, that fellow 
go along a scrub.' 

* Get the billy. Cobra Ball, and set the fire 
alight,' cried Dyson, energetically. 

The explorer was at his ease in such scenes 
as this. He chose a shady spot for the en- 
campment, and cut some grass-tree-tops to 
make a couch for the ladies. 

* We had better eat our luncheon,' he said, 
' before we attempt the waterfall.' 

Cobra Ball filled the black quart at the 
spring, made a fire with twigs, and set the 
water to boil. Lady Dolph superintended the 
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pint-pot tea, and Barrington and Miss Long- 
leat unpacked the luncheon- bags. 

When the meal was over, the ladies girded 
themselves for mountaineering, and, leaving 
their horses under the black-boy's charge, the 
little party made their way for half a mile 
through the scrub. 

Progress was here a matter of difficulty. 
Dense brushwood and closely-packed saplings 
presented an almost impenetrable hedge, and 
luxuriant, large-leaved creepers hung in long 
withes from the branches of the tall trees. In 
the centre, as it were, of this wilderness, they 
came upon a small clear plain, which skirted 
the edge of a deep ravine. Honoria ap- 
proached lightly to the side, and holding with 
one hand to a tree that grew near, peered 
over into a chasm cleft in the mountain 
of rock some hundreds of feet in depth. 
Flowing down a subterranean water-course, 
of which at a considerable height the pro- 
gress was abruptly checked, a large volume 
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of water dashed over the precipice into the 
pool below. 

* My word !* said Lady Dolph, after having 
contemplated the scene for several minutes. 
* It*s awful grand, isn't it ? but I am close-up 
done with the walking. I think that FU take 
it easy for a bit/ and she sat down calmly and 
began to munch some wild plums which they 
had gathered in the scrub. 

* I am in the mood to explore/ said 
Honoria ; * who will come with me i^' 

Two of the gentlemen answered to her call. 
Mr. Ferris produced a pocket Shakespeare, 
and deliberately seated himself upon a log. 

' Well, I am glad that some one is going to 
stop,' said Lady Dolph. ' Mr. Ferris can 
read poetry if he likes. I think I'll go to 
sleep. You'll find me here when you c6me 
back, and give a coo-ee to let us know where 
you are.* 

* You'll come,' said Honoria to Dyson, her 
tone implying command. Harrington and 
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Lord Dolph had already moved on. Soon 
the four figures had disappeared in the mazes 
of the scrub. 

Lady Dolph, after several attempts to 
draw Mr. Ferris into conversation, quietly 
composed herself into slumber. 

When she awoke the air felt chill and 
damp, and it seemed as though she had been 
asleep for a long while. A strange sense of 
unreality overpowered her. She had for- 
gotten where she was. The booming of the 
waterfall, mingled with the tones of Mr. 
Ferris's voice, as he fervidly ranted Othello's 
address to his dead mistress. 

Lady Dolph rubbed her eyes, and looked 
round. Her companions had not yet re- 
turned. She began to feel a little frightened, 
for she had heard Mr. Ferris described in 
colonial parlance as 'cracked.' She knew 
nothing of Shakespeare, and distrusted the 
sound of Othello's eloquent self-upbraidings. 

* I — I wish that you would stop,' she said 
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nervously. * I don't understand all that 
bosh, rd like to know the time ; it seems 
getting late. Don't you think they ought to 
be coming back ?* 

* It is nearly five o'clock/ said Mr. Ferris, 
looking at his watch. 

* My word T exclaimed Lady Dolph in 
copsternation, *if this doesn't bang every- 
thing. They must have got bushed. Dolph 
is such a greenhorn. If I had a stock-whip, 
rd crack it smart. Let us give a shout . . . ' 

The old voice and the young were raised 
in prolonged coo-ees. Presently an answering 
call resounded through the forest. 

* It's all right/ cried Maggie ; * that is 
Dolph s voice. They are coming.' 

But only Lord Dolph's round face and 
stripling figure emerged from the scrub. 

* Where are the others }' cried Maggie and 
Mr. Ferris. 

'Hullo! aren't they here? I stopped to 
cut down this staghorn fern. Ain't he a 
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beauty, Mags ? We'll put him on to our ver- 
andah post By J ove, it is odd they haven't 
turned up ! I have been loitering for ever so 
long in the scrub. I thought that I should 
have found them here. Miss Longleat was 
wild after quantongs,* and they said that they 
would come back by the gully. Let us coo-ee 

again.* 

And once more long musical notes 
hovered in the air, but produced no reply. 

* A berry growing in the scrub, the kernels of which 
are strung into necklaces. 





CHAPTER VI. 



IX THE SCRUB. 



gHE stillness of the scrub was almost 
oppressive as Honoria and her 
companions wandered on. Trees of 
giant stature, and of almost primeval growth, 
closed thickly over their heads, and shut out 
all the glare of sunlight. As the brushwood 
became less dense the bottle-trees reared 
themselves aloft like great white pillars, and 
on every side there stretched dim vistas of 
trunk and foliage, resembling cathedral aisles 
roofed with pendent moss. The glossy 
bunyas, laden with their ripening cones, pro- 
mised an aboriginal feast. Strange creepers 
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and brilliant-hued flowers tapestried the grey 
irregularly-shaped stones, which seemed scat- 
tered promiscuously upon the ground; and 
at every moment fallen logs, moss-grown and 
worm-eaten, impeded their steps. 

Avoiding Honoria, Dyson walked on in 
front with Lord Dolph, only turning to say 
sharply : 

* Do not forget that we are skirting the 
ravine, and may chance unawares upon a 
precipice.' 

The ground was rough, and once or twice 
Miss Longleat stumbled. 

* Won't you take my hand?' said Bar- 
rington. 

The words were commonplace enough, 
nevertheless her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
brightened with inward excitement as they 
met his. She was torn between two impulses 
— the one to overtake Maddox and beseech 
his protection from a peril she dared not 
name — the other to yield blindly to the fasci- 
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nation which Barrington's voice and touch 
were weaving round her. 

* No/ she replied brusquely, ' I don't want 
help/ 

*We are coming to a stony place/ con- 
tinued Harrington, steadily. Mt is rough 
walking. You had better accept my arm.' 

* Why do you force me to do what I dis- 
like ?' cried Honoria, at the same time stretch- 
ing forth her hand, which was immediately 
enclosed in his. * I am accustomed to being 
independent — I hate to be helped over rough 

ways But all day long I seem to be 

fighting against your influence — it is stronger 
than I. It makes me feel — do — what is ab- 
horrent to me in every way — little and great 
. . . . I don't know how it is,' she added, 
with an uncertain kind of laugh ; * I have 
changed lately.' 

* That is what I wish,' said Barrington, 
and his grasp upon her fingers involuntarily 
tightened. 
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* Fie !' exclaimed Honoria, recovering her- 
self, and trying to appear saucy. ' You pay 
me a poor compliment. Most people like me 
best as I am.' 

* I do not wish to be classed among ** the 
many " by you/ said Barrington. * It is my 
longing that you should think of me as apart 
from others — otherwise I should have no 
influence over you — and I am ambitious . . . 
New possibilities are dawning upon me and 
upon you/ he continued, in eager, tremulous 
tones. If you would listen to the faint stirring 
of your emotions — if you would obey the im- 
pulse of your heart, we might both know the 
keenest joy possible. . . . What is better 
than to love ? Oh, stoop and be sweet to me. 
There is nothing commonplace about you — 
you cannot do things by halves. It is not in 
your nature to be contented with stale sensa- 
tion. You will take out of life what is best 
worth having. That is what I wish to give 
you — the best that I know of.' 

7—2 
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* And if I do not think it worth accepting ?* 
^he said in a low tone. 

' You must do so if you allow yourself to 
feeL Do not steel yourself against the 
promptings of your womanhood. I implore 
you do not hold yourself aloof from me. At 
least/ he cried insistently, ' let me meet your 
eyes . . . You are not afraid to look at me ? 
Honoria ' 

He drew closer to her, and she felt her- 
self compelled to turn her face towards his. 
Reluctance and fascination were blended in 
her glance. His lips and eyes were eloquent 
with passion, which communicated itself to 
her frame. It was unwholesome intoxication, 
but potent while it lasted. Her lips trembled 
and moved inarticulately . . . With a violent 
effort she wrenched herself from his grasp. 

It was at this moment that Lord Dolph 
paused to cut down his staghorn fern, and 
announced his intention of rejoining Mag- 
gie. 
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* A fellow cannot lug this about, you know/ 
he said, ' and I daro^ say Maddox and Bar- 
rington will manage to gather your quantongs 

for you. Miss Longleat/ 

Dyson turned to Honoria, and caught the 
swift glance of appeal which she directed to- 
wards him. 

* Should you like to return ?' he asked. 

* Oh, not yet. This is delightful. There 
is nothing so fascinating as exploring ; you 
know that, Mr. Maddox. I have set my 
heart upon getting some quantongs for a 
necklace. The blacks say that there are 
plenty in this scrub. Lord Dolph may carry 
back his fern — we will go on.' 

She spoke with feverish gaiety. Inwardly 
she was reflecting that there was greater 
safety in a trio than in a quartette. 

After walking a little way, and conversing 
constrainedly about the scenery and the 
vegetation, they came upon a quantong-tree, 
and pausing beneath it, began to pick up the 
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fallen fruit. Mutual embarrassment made 
the occupation engrossing, and before long 
they had filled pockets and pouches. Against 
a narrow line of brushwood a few paces off 
there lay a fallen tree which offered an inviting 
resting-place. They sat down and began to 
sort their spoils. There were so many berries, 
each containing a shapely nut, that Honoria 
might string a dozen necklaces. 

* We are a long way from the camp,' said 
Dyson, *and it is nearly four o'clock; we 
ought to be turning our steps.' 

He spoke wearily, as though the excursion 
had no zest for him. Honoria leaned forward 
and looked questioningly into his face, but he 
avoided meeting her eyes. It needed all his 
self-control to enable him to stifle any active 
expression of his hatred and jealousy of the 
Englishman. 

* It is very pleasant here,' said Harrington, 
* and there is a bright moon. Surely we have 
no need to hasten home.' 
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As he spoke, an unlucky movement of his 
arm broke off a rotten limb of the log upon 
which they were seated, and sent it crashing 
to the ground. Like lightning, a flat brown 
head protruded itself from beneath a piece 
of the loosened bark, and a whip-snake, ^ 
whose shelter had been rudely disturbed, 
reared itself upon its lithe body, and made 
a dart at Harrington's arm that hung care- 
lessly over the broken branch ; then glided 
swiftly past Honoria s feet into the under- 
wood. 

The girl started forward, and Barrington, 
uttering an exclamation of horror, made a 
step backward into the thicket — and dis- 
appeared. 

There was a rustling among the leaves and 
grass, a rumbling as of falling stones — and 
then silence. 

*Good GodF exclaimed Dyson, *we have 
been sitting upon the very edge of the 
chasm.' 
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Honoria pushed her way through the thick 
brushwood, and parting the branches that 
screened the ravine, stood on its border, and 
looked down. 

They had been walking down hill through 
the scrub, and the precipice at its foot was of 
no very alarming depth. Immediately below 
her, Harrington, perfectly sensible, was trying 
to lift himself from the stones upon which he 
had fallen. 

' Do not be frightened,* he said with com- 
plete sa7ig froid. * The thing has bitten me, 
and I am afraid that my other arm is hurt a 
little— that is all.' 

He made another more vigorous effort to 
rise, which drew from his lips a sharp cry of 
pain, and his eyes closed as though he were 
fainting. 

Forgetting Dyson, who was already half- 
way down the descent, Honoria flung herself 
from tree to tree, and dropped at Barrington's 
side. 
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Dyson pushed her away, and lifting the 
Englishman's left wrist, already visibly 
swollen, he drew his bowie-knife from his 
belt, and made several cross incisions on the 
two purple spots which marked where the 
snake's fangs had entered ; then he bound his 
handkerchief tightly as a ligature above the 
elbow. 

* I have got some brandy in my flask ; it 
is under the quantong-tree. Try to rouse 
yourself, and suck the poison from your arm 
while I go and fetch it.' 

* Yes/ said Harrington, faintly. * It is this 
other arm that is so confoundedly helpless.' 

Suddenly Honoria bent forward, and be^ 
fore either of the men could say her nay, she 
had placed her young fresh lips to the bleed- 
ing wrist, and was drawing the poison from 
the wound. There was small danger in the 
act, yet it was one at which most young 
ladies would have hesitated. Neither then 
or afterwards could she account for the im- 
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pulse which had prompted it. She went on 
sucking steadily till Dyson had returned with 
his flask, the contents of which he made the 
Englishman swallow. 

' That will do,* he said gravely to Honoria, 
and fetched her a pannikin of clean water 
from the rivulet beside them. ' Rinse your 
mouth well out with this, and leave him to 
me. It was not for you to do such a thing. 
You are certain that there is no scratch upon 
your lips into which the poison could enter ?' 

She shook her head and did as he bade 
her, glad of the opportunity to turn away her 
head. She had caught a long passionate 
look from Barrington which, with her mind 
still full of the agitating remembrance of his 
words, dyed her face with blushes. These 
signs of embarrassment Dyson noted, though 
he appeared engrossed with the sufferer. He 
had continued to draw the poison from the 
snake's bite, and was now examining the other 
arm, which was glearly injured. 
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* I am afraid that it is broken/ he said ; 
' but that is of comparative unimportance, 
compared with the bite. You must have more 
brandy. I will run on towards the camp as 
quickly as possible, and you must follow with 
Miss Longleat. On no account give way to 
any feeling of stupor. I will coo-ee every now 
and then ; but try to keep me in sight. Come 
— moments are valuable.' 

The pain in both arms was acute. Har- 
rington turned ghastly pale as he rose to his 
feet, and, with Dyson's assistance, climbed the 
hill. Only iron resolution kept him from 
fainting outright. 

Dyson ran on ahead, and Honoria and her 
companion followed as speedily as they were 
able. The way was uneven, and Honorias 
habit, that had become disarranged in her 
exertions, caught upon the rocks and twigs 
and impeded her steps. Several times she 

stumbled. 

* I cannot offer you a hand now,' said Bar- 
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rington. ' I reproach myself horribly upon 
your account. You will be worn out before 
we reach the camp. How can I thank you 
for being so brave — so devoted ?' 

' It was nothing !' she exclaimed harshly. 
* I would have done the same for anyone.' 

* No, you would not !' he cried fiercely. 
^ You know that you would not. Why do you 
say that now 7* 

He turned livid, and the drops of sweat 
gathered upon his forehead. 

* You are in pain/ said Honoria. 

* What does it matter about that ? You 
could make my pain heaven if you chose. 
Say that you did it for me.^ 

She was silent. 

* Say it/ he repeated insistently. * Tell the 
truth.' 

* If you are certain that it is the truth/ she 
replied, with a short laugh, * where's the use 
of my repeating it ?' 

* You did it because you love me !' he cried 
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passionately. ' You love me — I know it. 
Now I am so full of joy that I do not care 
what happens to me.' 

' You make a great mistake/ she said coldly, 
yet faltering. • I — I almost hate you some- 
times.' 

* Don't say that. It is not true. Why did 
Eleanor suck her husband's wound ? Because 
she loved him better than her life. And you 
— you love me.' 

* You are delirious. I ran no danger. Go 
on,' she added cruelly. ' You must not lag, or 
it will be too late for the brandy to do you any 
good.' 

And they spoke no more till they had joined 
the Bassetts. 

When they reached the camp, she left Bar- 
rington to the tender offices of the rest of 
the party, and stole away behind a rock, 
where she sat, with beating heart and heaving 
bosom, till she heard Dyson's voice calling for 
her. 
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By this time it was growing dusk. 

• We have pulled the bone together as well 
as we were able/ said Dyson, cheerfully. * Mr. 
Ferris is something of a surgeon. As regards 
the snake-bite, we have dosed him well with 
brandy. All danger is pa3t. He will take 
no hurt. The virus is not so deadly at this 
time of year. You need not be anxious.' 

* You fancy that I care specially because I 
sucked the poison!' cried Honoria, hysterically. 
* Ah well ! think what you please, what does 
it matter 'i I would have done the same for 
anyone. ... I am tired — I feel unnerved — I 
wish that you would put me on my horse, and 
don't let anyone talk to me. I will never come 
out on an expedition like this again.' 

He mounted her, and they joined the others, 
who were clustering round Barrington. The 
Englishman was pale, and had his arm in a 
sling, but he bravely professed perfect ability 
to guide himself Where the narrow track 
permitted, Lord Dolph rode beside him and 
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led his horse. The evening was closing in, 
and they were obliged to make as brisk pro- 
gress as Barrington's helpless condition would 
allow, in order that they might get out of the 
broken country before nightfall. 

There was a glory of sunset upon the 
mountains. Every peak stood out distinctly 
against the yellow sky. At first the sharp 
crags were of the colour of gold, then they 
became magenta and crimson, and finally 
purple. Gradually the light faded out of the 
west, the moon rose, and one by one the stars 
came forth ; Aldebaran and Orion shining 
high in the blue vault overhead, and the 
Southern Cross rising clear above the 
horizon. 

Cobra Ball rode before them, his light 
Crimean shirt looking ghostly through the 
trees. The night-birds sent forth their cries^ 
and the native dogs howled in the scrub 
which they were skirting. The hum of busy 
life that had surrounded them during the day 
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had ceased, all that remained were inarticulate 
murmurings in the bushes and the grass. 

They were all very silent. Even Lady 
Dolph was weary and disinclined for con- 
versation. Dyson only spoke to utter the 
merest commonplaces ; and there was a 
choking sound in Honoria's throat when she 
answered, which warned him that she was 
on the verge of hysterical weeping. 

Angela stood like a pale wraith in the 
verandah, watching for the return of the 
riders. She flew to Barrington's side, when, 
more dead than alive, he was lifted from his 
horse and conveyed to his bedroom. 

She was left alone with him for a moment, 
while Mrs. Ferris went out to search for 
linen to bandage his arm. 

Now, for the first time in their intercourse, 
a sense of shame and concealment over- 
powered her. Never before had she hesi- 
tated to meet his eyes frankly or to clasp his 
hand. Now she glanced at first guiltily to- 
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wards the door, and then longingly at his 
unconscious face. She would have sunk to 
the earth could he have seen, or felt, the 
kisses which she rained upon his nerveless 
fingers. 

* Oh my love, my love !" she murmured — 
' my life ! I know — I know.' 

She went out into the night, and lifted her 
flower-like face to the stars. It seemed to 
her that they only — so pure and so far — 
might witness her maiden ecstasy. 

* Oh my life T she murmured in passionate 
tones. ' I longed for something to worship. 
I was lonely — ^and now I have you. Yoti 
are my sun. I must look towards you, or 
die.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE LIPS THAT WERE NEAREST. 



|ONORIA passed a restless night. 
She had vivid dreams, during 
which she wandered in a mys- 
terious forest that was infested by dread 
shapes, whose pursuit she tried in vain to 
flee. She awoke panting and oppressed by 
a terrible midnight dread. Harrington's 
eyes seemed to haunt the darkness. They 
were like evil things before which she 
cowered. Her limbs tingled : her head 
sickened and throbbed. In the distance a 
storm was brooding. The lightning flashed 
intermittently, and low growls of thunder 
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sounded like supernatural warnings. The 
electrical condition of the atmosphere inten- 
sified her nervous excitement. 

Sometimes she fancied that she heard 
Barrington groaning in his chamber, not far 
from her own. She felt almost impelled to 
rise and ask if he were in pain. The night 
seemed never-ending. All through the dark- 
ness she lay with her nerves in a state of 
tension, till morning broke and the lowing 
of the milkers, the stampede of horses to the 
yards, the cracking of stock-whips, and other 
sounds of station activity, seemed to mock 
at her nocturnal fears. 

When she took her place at the breakfast- 
table, she was told by Lord Dolph, who, with 
Mr. Ferris, had paid occasional visits to 
Barrington *s room, that the invalid had 
passed a feverish night, and that the broken 
limb still caused him considerable pain. 

* I am sorry to say that we are obliged to 
leave him,* said Lord Dolph. * We must 
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start home this afternoon. It is no end of a 
bore, but Maggie and I are due in Leichardfs 
Town to-morrow, and cannot put off our 
journey. However/ he added, ' I am certain 
that Barrington could not be in better hands, 
and that we need not concern ourselves upon 
his account.' 

' I want to go to Leichardt's Town/ said 

Honoria, suddenly. ' Will you take me ?' 

* Delighted, I am sure/ replied Lord Dolph, 
looking dismayed, for he and Maggie had 
congratulated themselves upon the turn events 
were taking. ' But, I say, isn't it rather hard 
upon poor Barrington ?* 

* I shall be ready whenever you please, and 
am much obliged for your escort,* said 
Honoria, haughtily waiving the innuendo. 
' Mr. Ferris, will you give orders about my 
horse ?' 

Maddox appeared at breakfast in riding- 
gear, and announced his intention of starting 
for Burramunda immediately after breakfast. 
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His eyes sought those of Honoria, but she 
looked defiantly before her. When the meal 
was over, the party separated, Lady Dolph 
accompanying her husband and Mr. Ferris 
to inspect a certain prize bull, and Mrs. Ferris 
departing to make jelly for the invalid. 
Honoria and Maddox were left alone on the 
verandah. 

* Janie,* said he to the child, who came 
hanging on to her sister's skirts, ' go and find 
Aunt Penelope.' 

* You must not order me,' said Janie, with 
dignity. ' Little mother, I'll be a good girl 
if you will let me stay with you. This is how 
little girls behave when they are good ;' and 
she put on a demure expression, and seating 
herself upon a stool, twiddled her thumbs 
* rU get '* Robinson Crusoe," and stay very 
quiet.* 

' I must say good-bye in a moment,' said 
Dyson. ' Have you really determined to go 
with the Bassetts to Leichardt's Town ?' 
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* Yes ; I shall not come back to Kooralbyn 
till the session is over/ 

* I think that I understand the reason of 
your sudden resolution/ he began, awk- 
wardly. ' I admire the womanly delicacy 

which shrinks ' 

* There is no need to mince the matter/ in- 
terrupted Honoria, switching off a hornet that 
buzzed about her head. ' Don't credit me 
with what I have not. I want to avoid Mr. 
Barrington — that is the truth. He is a 
strange man. He has a peculiar way of look- 
ing at me ; I am afraid of his eyes. I do not 
know myself when he is near me. I dread 
his gaining a mastery over me. ... I have 
a thousand contradictory sensations. I half 
like, half detest him. I am a weak fool. 
. . . If I had a mother, I would go to her 
and ask her advice. But she could not guard 
me against myself. And I have no one — no 
one who has any sympathy with me. There 
is not a creature in the world who under- 
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stands me — unless, indeed, it is Mr. Barrington 
himself.* 

' Your father loves you deeply,' said 
Dyson, uttering one of those platitudes which 
occur to a good man when he is embarrassed. 
* If you are in doubt, can you not confide in 
him ?* 

^Certainly not He would beat with ham- 
mer and tongs at my destiny. He has only 
one idea, one hope for my future, and it will 
be disappointed. . . . And we have both a 
shrinking from gush. I feel myself becom- 
ing icy cold when it is borne in upon me 
that I ought to show some emotion. I can 
understand how much easier it is for a 
woman to bare her soul in the confessional 
than to make her pitiful confidences to the 
domestic tyrant with whom she must pre- 
sently dine/ 

Honoria laughed sarcastically, and Dyson 
marvelled at the change in her manner, 
from troubled appeal to cynical banter. 
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He began : ' Miss Longleat, I have heard 
upon good authority a report about Mr. 
Barrington, which I think you ought to 
know/ 

* Well 1' she said, folding her hands ; ' tell 
on/ 

Mt is said that he was expelled from the 
Guards on account of some dishonourable 
action of which I do not know the details ; 
and probably if I did, could not insult you by 
naming/ 

* There is no insult in truth/ replied she, 
looking at him grandly ; ' it is when accusa- 
tions are false that the ** details" cannot be 
mentioned/ 

* He has the reputation of being a roui, a 
spendthrift, a fortune-hunter/ 

* Well r cried she, flaring round upon him 
at the last words ; * and what of that ? I 
know your authority. It is General Comp- 
ton, who was worse than all this himself, and 
idxo has gone away from Leichardt*s Town, 

\ 
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so that he cannot be called to account. I 
don't care twopence for your authority. Do 
you think that I do not know when a man is 
in love with myself? Am I so old or so 
ugly that people should only wish to marry 
me for my money ? I hate those cold, self- 
contained persons who are always attributing 
the worst of motives. As for that report 
about the Guards, I don't believe a word of 
it.' 

' At least/ said Maddox, ' I have done my 
duty in warning you.' 

' You had better have been silent,* she 
said sullenly. * I do not know you when you 
cry a man down behind his back : it is not 
like you ;' and she walked away. 

* Mr. Dyson,' said Janie, looking up sud- 
denly from her book, * was Robinson Crusoe 
a good man ?* 

* Good enough, I dare say, Janie,' said 
Dyson, shortly. 

* Then I shall see him in heaven,' rejoined 
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Janie, reflectively; *and rm very glad of 
that, for I have got such a lot of questions to 
ask him. I wonder if Friday will be there 
too?' 

* Come, Janie,' said Honoria, returning to 
where the child sat. ' Little mother is going 
away to-day, and there are a great many 
things to be done. Good-bye, Mr. Maddox.' 

She bowed loftily to Maddox, and taking 
the child's hand, left him. 

Barrington recovered rapidly. The night 
after Honoria's departure with the Bassetts, 
he composed a careful message, which he 
begged Mrs. Ferris to deliver to her, and was 
surprised and mortified to find that she had 

gone. 

* Surely it was a sudden move,' he ejacu- 
lated. * She had made no immediate plans ?' 

* Bless us!' exclaimed Mrs. Ferris, *you 
cannot count upon what Miss Longleat will 
do. She has been up and down like the 
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wind these last three months. Now she will 
be in Leichardt's Town for the winter, and I 
am to follow before long with Janie, She is 
a kind-hearted girl is Honoria, and likes to 
give me a little pleasure. I am sure that she 
is fond of having me with her, and she knows 
that I enjoy a change from this dull place. 
So I leave Angela with her father, and they 
moon about together, and don't miss me. It 
cuts me to the heart, but it's a fact. They 
are happier without me.' 

Though disappointed at first, Harrington 
was, upon consideration, not ill-pleased at 
Honoria's flight. It was a confession of 
weakness which made him feel almost certain 
of ultimate conquest. He determined to 
follow her as soon as his arm would allow 
him to travel. In the meantime his quarters 
were far from unpleasant. 

Soon he was able to sit out in the garden, 
and before many days to resume his rambles 
with Angela. It was now that he began to 
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observe a womanly consciousness in the 
young girl's face and manner which had never 
before been called into being. It flattered his 
vanity, and imparted a more piquant flavour- 
ing to her society. Averted glances, blushes, 
and soft tremblings of the lips might be con- 
sidered a just tribute to his influence, and 
more undoubtedly provocative of caresses; 
and a kiss more or less, granted that it in- 
volved no unpleasant consequences of detec- 
tion and explanation, seemed to Barrington 
but the natural result of their undivided com- 
panionship, their daily roamings in solitary 
places, and evening dalliance in the moonlit 
garden. 

Sometimes Barrington fancied that Hono- 

ria's presence had acted as a blight upon the 
play of Angela's capricious spirits. With its 
withdrawal she bloomed into fuller life, and 
no longer appeared languid and ungenial. 
Her tendency to lonely musings was less 
marked; her laughter sounded more fre- 
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quently ; her eyes grew brighter, and her 
step more buoyant. 

The days were becoming cooler, and the 
crisp autumnal weather infected Barrington, 
always peculiarly sensitive to atmospheric in- 
fluences, with a feeling of exhilaration and 
dreamy enjoyment, in which all nature har- 
monised with his longings, and Angela's 
poetic grace supplied the feminine charm 
without which his life was incomplete. 

* " Down in umbrageous retreats, chosen haunts by the 
shadow-flecked river, 
Drinking delights from the murmur of streams and 
the flutter of wings ; 
Streams as they murmur, bright wings as they flutter, 
green leaves as they quiver ; 
All have strange music for her and a tale of invisible 
things ;" ' 

quoted Barrington, from a poem that he had 
been reading aloud to Angela. 

She was sitting in a careless attitude upon 
the bank of the creek, the windings of which 
they had followed a considerable distance 
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above the station ; while Barrington lay upon 
the grass at her feet, his head resting upon 
his hand, and his eyes from between their 
half-closed lids upturned to hers in a gaze of 
indifferent admiration. 

' Ah, Angela 1' he said, ' they are fools 
who tell us there is no poetry in an Austra- 
lian forest. But a native singer must arise 
and coin new phrases in which to paint its 
beauties. Tinkling streams and verdant mea- 
dows and rustling leaves — all the hackneyed 
similes of the old-world poetasters — do not 
harmonise with the booming of the waterfalls, 
the moaning of the sheoaks, the hum of life 
in these wild glades. My dear, if time could 
be always summer, and life a long to-day, you 
and I might dwell happily enough among 
these mountains ; but a man's destiny lies in 
his wayward passions and hungering desires 
— he must follow where they lead him.' 

' You are not going away,' murmured 
Angela. * Oh, stay !' she added brokenly. 
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extending her arms with innocent passion. * I 
will do anything you wish .... I — I must 
be near you. I want nothing except to be 
near you — to serve you — to hear you speak.* 

Barrington raised himself and drew the 
girl gently towards him till her head rested 
upon his shoulder, and her slight form palpi- 
tated in his embrace. 

' My love \ he whispered, ' we are brother 
and sister, you and I. This is not parting, 
and wherever destiny may lead me, my heart 
will repose on you. Yet, dear child, do not 
dwell over-much on the thought of me. Your 
genius has glorious capabilities in which I 
may have no part — your life and mine must 
travel on separate lines — near, yet asunder. 
Compared with you I am old, world-worn and 
disappointed. Love me, my sweet one, as a 
sister, and I will be your loyal brother, hold- 
ing none nearer or dearer than you.' 

As he held her against his breast, he felt that 
she drew a deep long sigh, but she did not 
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speak, nor did she withdraw herself from his 
arms. 

They sat thus for several moments — ^blissful 
to Angela. She had not comprehended the 
full significance of his words. That she 
might love him unrebuked seemed to her the 
fulness of joy. Marriage was too material a 
consummation of her dream to have entered 
into her childish imaginings. She asked 
nothing for the future. Love to her was but 
guileless ecstasy, in which, if there were no 
rebuff, there could be no shame. 

To Barrington there was a very sensible 
delight in the pressure of her slight, yielding 
form ; but it was counterbalanced by a sudden 
dread, due to a rustling among the bushes on 
the opposite bank, lest an unseen eye should 
be watching and condemning. 

He looked up and perceived a white face 
leering at him from between the branches of 
a ti-tree that overhung the stream. It was a 
disagreeable countenance, mean and cruel^ 
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though not destitute of a certain intelligence 
of expression. Its owner had evidently- 
occupied his post of observation for some 
considerable time, for now that concealment 
was unnecessary, he parted the foliage and 
revealed himself, comfortably ensconced in 
the angle of a forked limb, with a tattered 
volume in one hand, and a hunch of salt junk 
and damper in the other. 

The eavesdropper uttered a loud, insulting 
laugh. 

Barrington released Angela, bade her go 
homewards, and said that he would follow. 

' You mean hound !* he cried, advancing to 
the edge of the creek ; * how dare you spy 
upon me in this way !' 

' I have as good a right to the river-bank 
as you,* retorted the other. ' For that 
matter, I was here before you. Come, I 
have done a bit of sweethearting in my time. 
I like to see a man making the most of his 
opportunities. They don't present them- 
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selves too often. ** When Love is liberty, 
and Nature law^* you know. You are fond 
of poetry. Is it not Byron who says : 

* " And there were sighs, the deeper for suppression ; 
And stolen glances, sweeter for the theft ; 
And burning blushes "?' 

« D your impudence !' exclaimed Bar- 

rington, leaping the nafrow strip of water 
that separated him from his adversary. 
' Take that, and that ' — and he seized the 
student by the scruff of the neck, and being 
of powerful build, fairly lifted him from the 
ti-tree and kicked him into the bush. He 
then recrossed the creek and joined Angela 
who, pale and frightened, was leaning against 
a tree, having witnessed the encounter, 
though she was too far off to have heard the 
rapid colloquy. 

* I am afraid that you have been startled,* 
said Barrington, as he led her away. * The 
man was impudent, and I chastised him. 
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He had been spying upon us from the tree, 
and deserved his kicking. I don't think that 
he will eavesdrop ag^ain in a hurry. Did 
you catch sight of his face ? Do you know 
who the creature is ?' 

' It was Sammy Deans,' replied Angela. 
' He has just come out of prison. I don't like 
him ; but he is very fond of Shakespeare, 
and reads sometimes with father. This is 
such a lonely place, father says, that one 
ought to encourage a love of art in the few 
who show any taste for it. Think of the joy 
it gives in solitude. And I was sorry for 
poor Sammy when his little boy died — he 
loved him very miich.' 





CHAPTER VIII. 



THE WORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 



' HAT evening Barrlngton said to 
Mrs. Ferris : ' I had a disagreeable 
encounter this morning with a 
man called Deans. He made some insulting 
remarks when I was sitting by the creek 
with Angela, and I gave him a severe 
kicking for his impudence. Do you know 
anything about the fellow ?' 

' Don't I, then ?' cried Mrs. Ferris grimly, 
folding her arms. ' He is just the ruin of 
my old man ; and I am sorry indeed to hear 
that he is about again. He sneaks up at 
night, and reads Shakespeare with my hus- 
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band, and encourages him to drink toddy till 
I am well-nigh inclined to kick him off the 
premises myself. I have no patience with 
Anthony ; but as you may have discovered 
by this time, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Ferris is 
not a man that will be dictated to by his 
wife.' 

* I am surprised that Mr. Ferris should 
countenance the visits of a cattle-stealer,' said 
Harrington. 

* Oh, as to that, when Anthony takes a 
notion into his head, there's no getting rid of 
it, especially if it has anything to do with 
art. Ye might as well try to pick out with 
your fingers a tick that has been burrowing 
in your flesh for a week. When Sammy was 
convicted, my old man and Mr. Longleat 
had words about the matter, and I never 
could rightly make out why Longleat caved 
in. That he did, is certain. There's things 
we women don't understand, and the friend- 
ship between my husband and Sammy 
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Deans is one of them Ill bet you 

what you like, Mr. Harrington, that they 
are bawling out Macbeth or Ophelia in the 
office at this very moment. Td Ophelia 
him if I had the chance, old sinner that 
he is !' 

Mrs. Ferris was shrewd in her conjectures. 
Surely there is no freemasonry so potent as 
that which binds the joint worshippers of 
Shakespeare and Bacchus. Anthony Ferris 
and Sammy Deans, seated in the office with 
a bottle of whisky between them and a 
volume of the immortal bard lying open on 
the table before them, were waxing both 
enthusiastic and confidential. 

' Let me not live 

« 

' " After my flame lacks oil to be the snufF 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
All but new things disdain "' 

quoted Mr. Ferris, his eye rolling in fine 
frenzy, his shrivelled form expanding with 
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an intellectual enjoyment that was figura- 
tively and materially allied to intoxication. 
* That's a fine passage ! Lord, Lord ! — what 
it is to be getting old ! There's a strange 
hebetude creeping over me. My nerves are 
dull ; my faculties less firmly strung ; nothing 
fires me as it used. That timor mortuts, how 
terrible it is! A little more toddy, Sam. 
Here's to your liberty once more. We have 
had a rare treat this evening. I have always 
said that there was not a man in Australia who 
knew or loved his Shakespeare better than 
you. Come, we won't begin another play. 
Let us have a canto or two of Don Juan — 
something to heat the old blood and stir the 
flabby pulses. There's no poet like Byron 
for making an old man feel the passions of 
youth.' 

He rose, and selected a worn volume from 
the shelf above his head, where Rabelais 
and Sterne, Paul de Kock and Boccaccio, 
rested side by side with classic authors, and 
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tomes upon ancient and modern art — the 
companions of his solitary hours. They 
read on for some time longer, till Mr. Ferris 
had induced that condition which can only 
be compared to the paradise of the opium- 
eater. Sammy Deans, as fervent an 
admirer of impassioned verse as his more 
cultivated patron, read and smoked by 
turns, a leer of enjoyment animating his 
pallid face. When the book was thrown 
aside there was a further recourse to the 
whisky-bottle. Deans drank sparingly, 
though he sedulously plied the old man's 
glass till Mr. Ferris evinced a remarkable 
anxiety to express himself clearly, and a 
tendency to conviviality. Then Sammy 
Deans led him gradually on to discuss the 
Koorong gossip — Miss Longleat*s love affairs, 
the chances of the Ministry, and thence 
drawing forth venomous allusions to the 
Premier. . . . Presently he made a feint of 
departure. 
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* Sit down, sit down/ cried Mr. Ferris ; 

* the night is young yet/ 

* It has been a pleasant evening, Mr. Ferris/ 
said Sam, reseating himself, as it were, under 
protest. * I appreciate it all the more, 
because I hain't been in over-fine company 
of late. God ! I owe some one a long score 
for all those nights and days in Kooya Gaol. 
1 am thinking, Mr. Ferris, that we had best 
say good-bye, and let Shakespeare go to the 
devil, for when Longleat comes to know of 
me hanging about the station o* nights, there'll 
be the of a wigging for you.' 

* Pooh ! pooh !' said Mr. Ferris, ' you 
need not be under any apprehension, my 
Sammy ; Longleat knows the length of his 
tether/ 

' The length of his tether,' repeated Sam, 

* You have said the same sort of thing before, 
Mr. Ferris ; but I've always thought that you 
must be joking. It's the Premier that is 
boss, not you, and I shouldn't have thought 
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that Longleat was the man to stand any 
humbug from his storekeeper/ 

' Yah !' snarled Ferris. * I'm his store- 
keeper — his servant — a creature fit only to 
be browbeaten and sneered at — I'm the dirt 
under his daughter s feet — I'm a poor devil 
without any spirit — that is true enough ; but 
for all that, I am Longleat's master, and he 
knows it/ 

* One 'ud think/ said Deans in an insinuat- 
ing tone, * that you'd got a secret about the 
Premier, that he was afraid of your telling — 
and that he gives you a good salary to keep 
your tongue quiet. That's the ticket — eh, 
Mr. Ferris ?' 

Mr. Ferris leaned back in his chair and 
chuckled, but did not reply. Sam cautiously 
replenished his patron's glass. 

' All the same/ continued Sam, ' whatever 
your hold may be — if you've got one at all, 
which I have my reasons perhaps for doubting 
— I ain't agoin' on spending my evenings here 
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unless I know for certain that I needn't be 
afraid of a blow-up.' 

' Look here !* said Mr. Ferris, laying his lean 
hand upon Deans's arm. * Do you see that 
iron safe yonder? There's no one got the 
key to that safe but me ; and what do you 
think are piled up inside it, Sammy Deans ? 
Why, manuscripts, my boy — poems — plays — 
the Lord knows what! ... A hundred 
years hence, this old withered body will be a 
pinch of dust; but this,' touching his head, 
* will be immortal — a second Shakespeare, 
Sammy Deans.' 

' I dare say. Happen it may be so, Mr. 
Ferris,' said Sammy. ' I always thought you 
were a remarkable man, sir. It's genius that 
tells in the long-run. But this is not all you 
have got in the safe. Is it, Mr. Ferris ?* 

* There is something else in the safe — you 
are right, Sammy. There's a heap of old 
newspapers, and they tell a tale. By the 
Lord, if Middleton had got hold of those 
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papers, Longleat would not be many days 
Premier of Leichardt's Land. . . . But you 
needn't think that I'm going to let you have 
a sight of them. I can see your delicate aim, 
Mr. Deans, but I'm not such an ass as to 
take the bread-and-butter out of my mouth 
for the sake of gratifying your revenge.' 

* It seems to me, Mr. Ferris,' said Sammy^ 
' that if you had got such a hold as this over 
Longleat, you might have hindered him from 
prosecuting me, without its costing you much.' 

* Sam, have you ever read that if a fool 
knows a secret he tells it because he is a fool ; 
if a knave knows one, he tells it whenever it 
is his interest to do so. It wasn't my interest 
to tell my secret for you.' 

' Happen it weren't, Mester Ferris,' said 
Sam doggedly, and relapsing, as was his 
wont in moments of inward excitement, into 
the northern vernacular of his youth — hap- 
pen it wur. You're a feyther, Mr. Ferris, and 
Longleat is a feyther, and I wur one too afore 
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I wur sent to that d d gaal. Lord! I 

knows the raw spot that touches up man or 
woman to the quick. 'Twere only yesterday 
that I wur standing by my little Joey s grave, 
and I says to myself, *'Who has murdered 
the little chap, but them as sent his feyther 
to gaol ?''... And happen he'd ha' died 
just the same, Til never forgive them as held 
me back from kissing the little chap's face 
afore he went for his long journey — and he 
wur a-cryin' for me — Margaret said so. But 
that has nowt to do with you, Mr. Ferris. 
I've only said that happen it might ha' been 
for your interest to have kept Longleat from 
prosecuting me.' 

' Well, well r said Mr. Ferris, soothingly, 
' I'm very sorry for your trouble. Deans, but 
the little boy's death could not have been 
helped, you know. I had my own daughter 
to think of — I've got to take her to Italy — to 
make her genius shine before the w^orld. It 
is all for her sake that I am eating humble 
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pie, and pocketinor Longleat's money. It is 
not for my own.' 

' Ay, ay/ said Sam, after a pause, during 
which he had put a curb upon his emotion, 
' you love your daughter, Mr. Ferris. You d 
be wild if there happened any harm to her. 
And Longleat — he's fond of his eldest one. 
A proud minx she is. Happen her father's 
heart 'uU ache for her some day. It's a queer 
thing is hating,* pursued Sam, reflectively. 

' It takes you unawares like — just as does a 
pretty woman's face, only different. There's 
a chap here now — a tall, soldier-sort of fellow 
— that was dangling after your daughter at 
the creek to -day ' 

Here Sam paused, and looked cunningly at 
his companion. 

* Ah, yes !' replied Mr. Ferris. 'An English- 
man doing " colonial experience " at Lord 
Dolph Bassett's. Much he will learn there I 
An ex-guardsman ; not the stuff to make a 
stockrider. He has some idea of art, has 
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Barrington ; and the worst that I know of 
him is, that he is madly in love with Miss 
Longleat/ 

* I'd as lief punch his head as not/ said 
Sam. * And you let your daughter go wan- 
dering with him by the creek, eh ? And he 
has ideas upon art ! In love with Miss Long- 
leat, is he ? I think I'll say good-night, Mr. 
Ferris. I'm much obliged to you for an en- 
tertaining evening. We'll see about repeating 
it by-and-by. Fm thinking of going down to 
Leichardt's Town for a day or two, but I'll 
see you again before long/ 





CHAPTER IX. 



MISS LO^•GLEAT AT THE BUNYAS. 



gPON her return to Leichardt's 
Town, Miss Longleat plunged 
into a whirl of gaiety, and tried, 
as many others have done, to stifle melan- 
choly by dissipation. 

There were races upon the flats near 
Leichardt's Town, impromptu dances, tab- 
leaux vi van ts, and all the mild entertainments 
which heralded the session. The great balls 
would take place later. Honoria had tact 
and powers of organisation. Her beauty, 
her fascination, and social position combined 
to place her at the head of a little salon, and 
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Miss Longleat's drawing-room became the 
centre of fashion and meeting-point for 
Ministerialists and Anti-Railwayists, whom 
there was some hope of conciliating. She 
seldom saw Dyson ; but there were interest- 
ing strangers at that time in Leichardt's 
Town — a shrimpish sprig of nobility, and a 
certain General Compton, who oscillated be- 
tween New South Wales and Leichardt's 
Land, on pretence of inspecting the colonial 
defences. These were both worth the 
trouble of captivation. On the whole, she 
was tolerably well amused ; and if, under- 
lying her outward vivacity, there was fierce 
jealousy of Mrs. Valiancy, repulsion from her 
father, doubt of herself, and bitter regret, 
only defined to herself as dissatisfaction with 
life and with lovers in general, she was too 
proud to allow her sentiments to become 
public property. 

During the period which had elapsed since 
the sudden dissolution of Parliament our 
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litde drama of love and politics had pro- 
ceeded in the order of episodic develop- 
ment. 

The flirtation between the Premier and Mrs. 
Valiancy had now become a favourite subject of 
covert gossip, though the Leichardt'stonians» 
who were in the main a simple and easy-going 
clique, and not addicted to backbiting their 
neighbours, had not absolutely declined to 
accept the filial attitude which Mrs. Valiancy 
had assumed towards Mr. Longleat. She 
made capital of her delicate health, which had 
prevented her from accompanying her husband 
to Gundaroo, of her lonely position, and of 
the fatherly kindness of Mr. Longleat, whom 
she represented as an unappreciated Paladin, 
actuated by motives of the purest magna- 
nimity. 

But even the most gullible and charitably- 
disposed of communities has a little hesita- 
tion in regarding gifts of dresses and trinkets, 
perpetual attendance in public and private 
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visits late in the evening, combined with 
politic removal of an obnoxious husband, as 
nothing but the outcome of paternal affec- 
tion ; and Mrs. Ferris, who arrived in Lei- 
chardt's Town shortly after Harrington's 
departure from Kooralbyn, was not the first 
to stigmatise Mrs. Valiancy as a 'brazen 
hussy,' and to recommend the infusion * of a 
little starch and blue into morals and man- 
ners.' 

Upon her return to town painful rumours 
reached Miss Longleat's ear, which galled 
her pride and wounded her sense of mastery. 
She had acted with small discretion, had 
spoken openly to her father, and, unchal- 
lenged, had volunteered her refusal to recog- 
nise Mrs. Valiancy or receive her at The 
Bunyas. The Premier, indeed, had no wish 
that there should be any intimacy between the 
two women. Passion had conquered his purer 
instincts, but he still felt that his daughter 
was a creature sacred and apart, and must 
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not be contaminated by any doubtful society. 
Nevertheless her defiant attitude roused 
his worst anger, and there ensued a stormy 
scene which resulted in cold division and 
scornful indifference. Longleat was guilty 
and heartsore, Honoria distant and uncom- 
prehending. Their mutual relations were 
painfully discordant 

Honoria had acted with the hot-headed 
indiscretion of youth when she had set her- 
self in tactless opposition to her father. 
She had not calculated upon his buU-dog 
obstinacy that could never in a personal 
matter brook defeat. Had she realised 
the strong determining influence that, in 
spite of imperfect assimilation of tempera- 
ment, she had hitherto exercised over his 
actions, she might perhaps have masked her 
suspicions under a compliant demeanour, and 
might, by the employment of a little femi- 
nine strategy, have won him from his en- 
slaver. But she had not learned suiSicient 
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worldly wisdom to guide her through the 
emergency ; and it was, under the circum- 
stances, hardly surprising that Longleat 
should turn in disgust from a cheerless home 
and a frigid self-absorbed companion to the 
flattering atmosphere of Mrs. Valiancy's 
drawing-room. 

In the old days when Honoria's will had, 
upon some comparatively insignificant matter, 
run counter to his own, he had merely 
smiled at the display of her * spirit/ and 
had yielded under protest to that ' spice of 
the Tartar' which it pleased him to think 
she had inherited from himself But now 
the case had reference to a direct conflict for 
supremacy, and day by day the icy barrier 
that had risen between them made conces- 
sion on either side impossible. 

Upon one occasion, when he found her 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, looking 
softened and melancholy, he came up behind 
her, and with awkward demonstrative- 
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ness kissed her forehead, saying, in a voice 
choked by the struggle between pride and 
afifection : 

* My gell ! what is the use of going agen 
me like this ? You cannot help being my 
flesh and my blood, and you cannot tear 
yourself asunder from me without pain to us 
both. Let's make the best of each other; 
let's open our hearts to one another, and pull 
together as far as we are able. There is 
something troubling you, apart from the 
cloud between us — that's neither here nor 
there. I had never set my heart upon your 
cottoning with Constance Valiancy, though 
at one time I should have liked you to be 
friends. On the whole, I think I'm best 

pleased that you should keep apart 

I have taught you to set your head up high, 
and I am not blaming you for it. There's 
things in which a man cannot expect his 
womenkind to sympathise — it is human 
nature, and there should be allowances made. 
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Tm not angry that you hold yourself above 
me and her ; but Fll have no interference 
with my doings — mind that. TU not have 

you and that d d old Penelope Ferris 

sitting in judgment upon me and my friends.' 
He took a rapid stride across the room, 
during which she mentally revolted against 
his language ; then he returned, and renewed 
his rough attempt at a caress. * Tell me 
what ails you,' he said ; * I know that some- 
thing has been troubling you. Speak out to 
your old father. Is it sweethearts or what } 
Only let me know, and Til smooth it if I can.' 
But Honoria's sensibilities had been un- 
pleasantly ruffled, and her cold reticence with 
her father, would have allowed her to suffer any 
pain rather than betray her heart's perplexities. 
How could she entrust such delicate and 
complex machinery into the conduct of hands 
so elephantine ^. She withdrew herself from 
the contact of his touch, and replied in those 
well-bred neutral tones which acted like a 
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cold-water douche upon Longleat's effusive- 
ness: 

•There is nothing the matter with me, 
thank you.' 

* Then we'll go apart/ said Longleat, turn- 
ing abruptly away. * That is what it comes 
to ... . I have never asked much of you, 
Honoria, except that after I had worked hard 
for you and made a lady of you, you'd not 
hold yourself aloof from me and despise me. 
.... I have been that proud of you, that I 
have feared to let you into the workings of 
my mind lest they should defile you. But 
there comes a day when a man's softer side 
gets the upper hand of him. He grows past 
the excitement of striving to distance his 
betters, and of making himself famous and 
respected ; and then there falls upon him a 
longing for love and sympathy and confi- 
dence ; and if they are not shown to him in 
his home, who is to blame him for seeking 
them elsewhere?' 
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Honoria's lip trembled, but she did not 
reply ; and after casting upon her a long 
troubled look, her father left the room. 

After this scene with his daughter, Long- 
leat placed no further restraint upon his 
impulses. He was at this time living like a 
man in a dream. His passion for Mrs. Val- 
iancy had completely taken possession of the 
coarse side of his nature, as the craving 
for intoxicants seizes upon an intermittent 
drunkard, till the future becomes bounded 
by the gratification of his dominant desires. 

On Sunday evening he went to church 
with Honoria, and found his wandering 
attention enchained by an exposition of the 
parable of Nathan, which, dealing in eu- 
phemistic language with the passionate pro- 
clivities of the Psalmist, had the two-fold 
effect of rousing Longleat's interest and 
contempt. Was there not between David 
and himself the common bond of craving 
humanity ? 
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When he reached home, he went straight 
to his study, and took from its shelf the 
great family Bible, wherein was recorded his 
second marriage and the birth of Janie. He 
deliberately turned over the leaves till his eyes 
fell upon the passages for which he sought 
. . . The drops stood upon his red-veined 
forehead, and he clenched his hands as he 
read. 

* After all,' he murmured, * I am no worse 
than David. A man must be a man. It is 
human nature, and what is the use of fighting 
against it ?' 

After that he had no hesitation in clearly 
shaping his vague longings into conscious 
resolves, and chafed more and more at the 
ingenious simplicity with which Constance 
Valiancy met his advances. Yet, he felt 
certain that she understood him, and waited, in 
a state of feverish excitement till the General 
Election should have decided his political 
fate, before he finally matured his designs. 
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Mrs. Valiancy showed considerable skill in 
parrying his addresses. Once confident of 
his subjugation, she contrived to steer clear 
of dangerous admissions and compromising 
demonstrations, accepting his presents under 
filial protest, and treating him with such an 
affectation of childlike candour, that he was 
by turns piqued and perplexed. 

Upon the whole, it seemed as though the 
Premier s star was approaching what he would 
regard as its zenith, and that in the coming 
crisis ambition and love were both to be 
gratified. 

Every day telegrams pouring in from dif- 
ferent parts of the colony announced the 
success of the Ministerial faction. Middle- 
ton had had a hard fight for his seat, and 
though the Opposition was still paramount 
in the north, the eastern and western elec- 
torates had mostly returned advocates for the 
railway. 

His election for the constituency of Kooya 
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was at this time assured to him. He was 
the hero of the hour, and notes of triumph 
trumpeted forth his every step. The only 
disagreeable sensation which he had suffered 
in the course of his much-applauded harangues 
was occasioned by the sight of Sammy Deans's 
malignant scowl, levelled at him from amonor 
the audience below the hustings. He shud- 
dered, he knew not why, and his discomposure 
seemed to his excited fancy like a portent 
of evil. 

The free selector had quitted Kooralbyn 
the day after his nocturnal interview with 
Mr. Ferris, and was prowling about the 
suburbs of Leichardt s Town. 

After his lengthened visit to Kooralbyn, 
Harrington remained a week at Dyraaba, and 
then rode straight to the capital in pursuit 
of Miss Longleat. He put up at the Aus- 
tralasian, where Lord and Lady Dolph 
Basse tt, who were down, as the latter ex- 
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pressed it, for a ' town lark/ also occupied 
rooms. 

The day after his arrival he called at The 
Bunyas, and was received by Mrs. Ferris, 
who had taken up her temporary abode there. 
The old lady regretted Miss Longleat's 
absence, and upon her own responsibility 
invited him to dinner the next day. Early 
in the morning, however, he received a dainty 
note from Honoria, informing him that she 
was going to a concert, and begging him to 
postpone the engagement till the following 
evening. 

A longing to see her possessed him. He 
went to the entertainment in attendance upon 
Lady Dolph, and had the satisfaction of 
watching Miss Longleat enter in state to the 
tune of * God save the Queen, ' in the wake of 
the Government House party ; but as he 
had not been presented to Lady Georgina 
Augmering, etiquette forbade him to ap- 
proach. Honoria looked very lovely, and 
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seemed encompassed by a certain pomp which 
was becoming to her style of beauty. Poor 
and petty as was the ceremonial, he could not 
but be struck by the grace with which she 
performed her part, and took pleasure in the 
somewhat premature reflection that there 
would be no need for him to shrink from 
introducing her as his wife to the noblest of 
his English acquaintances. 

Before long she descried him, and bowed, 
whispering shortly afterwards to Lady 
Georgina Augmering, beside w^hom she sat. 
Had he but known it, some subtle magnetism 
had, the moment she entered the building, 
assured her of his presence ; and then all the 
slumbering forces — fear, repulsion, fascination 
— began to work again. 

Towards the close of the performance Lord 
Dolph Bassett went to pay his respects to 
the viceregal party, and was requested to 
introduce his friend. It was found that the 
Governor s wife and Barrington had mutual 
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connections in England — that his mother and 
she had been friends. To his chagrin she 
engrossed him completely till the concert was 
over, and only then was he able to exchange a 
word with Honoria. He offered her his arm, 
and they stood together for a moment behind 
the rest of the party waiting for the carriage to 
draw up. Suddenly he felt her arm quiver, 
and she wrenched it violently from within 
his. 

* I wish that you would not look at me so/ 
she said in a low, forced voice. * I am certain 
that you are trying to mesmerise me — and I 

will not have it — I will not.' 

*You credit me with a power which I am 

quite unconscious of possessing,' said Bar- 
rington. 

She laughed in an unsteady manner, and 
looked at him with an uncomfortable, half- 
averted glance. 

' I was only joking ; I have not forgotten 
my dream at Kooralbyn. Well,' with a 
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coquettish accent, ' I hope that Mrs. Ferris 
nursed you carefully.' 

'You were very cruel to leave me the 
day after my accident/ 

* I like to be cruel sometimes/ replied 
Honoria. 

' You must be kind to me now,' said Bar- 
rington, with a slight emphasis on the * must' 
* I have come to Leichardt's Town on purpose 
to be near you . . / 

The carriage drew up. Honoria got in ; 
both the ladies smiled and nodded adieu, and 
Barrington made his escape from the crowd 
round the theatre door. 

The dinner-party at The Bunyas was a 
small affair, consisting only of the family 
circle, one of the Ministers and his wife and 
daughter, and a heavy young squatter who 
stuck to Miss Longleat like a limpet. Maddox 
was conspicuous by his absence. Miss Little, 
the Attorney-General's daughter, a pretty, 
porcelain-like figure, with irregular features, a 
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golden fringe, and the self-complacent ease of 
a colonial belle, was apportioned to the 
Englishman. She had a great deal to say 
about herself and others, talked in a giggling 
monotone, and was evidently very much 
ashamed of her mother, who sat opposite — a 
stout, red-faced lady, with shiny black hair, and 
a reproachful expression, who, report stated, 
had once been a cook, and who consoled her- 
self under the burden of her present greatness 
by a deep and abiding sense of injury. 

Honoria sat at the foot of the table, sup- 
ported by Mr. Little and her bucolic admirer. 
Thus, during the meal at least, Barrington 
found any but general conversation im- 
practicable. The Premier was gruff and 
abstracted, furtively watching his daughter 
across the table, and scowling unpleasantly 
whenever Barrington addressed him. It was 
not his practice to conceal his antipathies 
under a mask of politeness; and in this 
instance he had no hesitation in making it 
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apparent to the Englishman that his presence 
was not highly welcome. 

But Mrs. Ferris's cackle was an effectual 
cover to any want of cordiality on the part 
of the host, and Barrington felt comforted by 
the old lady's reassuring whisper : 

' Don't mind his looking cross ; it is only 
because he hates your breed.' 

The talk during dinner was principally 
political, and bore reference to the elections, 
and to the conduct of Middleton and his 
* venal and unpatriotic crew.' The Attorney- 
General delighted in high-sounding phrases. 
Honoria joined in the discussion with an 
affected air of interest, while Miss Little 
stifled sundry yawns, and remarked in a 
confidential gabble to her neighbour that she 
wished they'd look sharp about the railway 
and get it done, for she was close-up sick of 
hearing about it ; ' though to be sure,* she 
added naively, ^ if it wasn't for the members 
Leichardt*s Town would collapse altogether, 
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for there's never anything going on except 
when Parliament is sitting. I do so love 
dancing, and parties, and dressing up/ she 
continued enthusiastically, after a brief pause, 
during which the Premier had sonorously 
aired his views upon the * Dead-lock * 
system. * We are going to give a dance next 
Friday. Fm sure I hope you*ll come to it 
rU introduce you to ma by-and-by, and tell 
her to ask you, all proper — but if she forgets, 
mind you come just the same . . . Ma doesn't 
do much at our parties, except look after the 
lights and the supper. I hope you're fond 
of fun ; there will be lots soon directly after 
the May ball — and it is always so much 
pleasanter when there are plenty of beaux. 
You have been sta)ang at Kooralbyn, haven't 
you ? Do you know that they call Honoria 
the "Enchantress of Kooralbyn"? It is 
because she always makes people fall in love 
with her — it must be nice to have everyone 
in love with one . . . Can you guess what I 

II — 2 
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have been doing this afternoon ? I've been 
christening a steam launch: I called it the 
Little Nell — ^after myself, you know, turned 
upside down. Nell is my name ; and the idea 
just suits, for I always like to have somebody 
in tow. Do you think it is wicked for girls to 
flirt ? Honoria is a terrible flirt There was 
actually one man who shot himself because she 
led him on, pretending she liked him, and then 
refused him. Is it true that Australian girls 
have ever so much better complexions than 
English ones ? and do you think them pretty 
— really?* and so on during dinner, ad 
nauseam. 

Later on, other guests dropped in. It was 
one of Miss Longleat's * evenings,' which had 
become so deservedly popular. The Bassetts 
were there, and all the Ministers, except 
Maddox, with their wives — ^politicians young 
and old, some uncouth, newly fledged in the 
wilds, and trembling at their first entrance 
into their chief's drawing-room ; others, (and 
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these were mostly townsmen,) complacent, 
self-assertive, and voluble. There were 
ladies, fresh and youthful ; young gen- 
tlemen, distinguished by their regulation 
evening-costume, who were employed by day 
in the Government offices, and a sprinkling 
of more hirsute and less carefully attired 
bushmen. 

Barrington observed that though there 
was in the assemblage a considerable diver- 
sity of dress and manners, there was a 
delightful unanimity in the homage that was 
tendered to the fair hostess. Honoria 
moved about, animated and chattering. She 
talked politics to the senators, and flirted 
with the young gentlemen — she was univer- 
sally charming. Only Maddox, who had 
studied her carefully, might, had he been 
there, have detected an artificial ring in her 
voice. 

The party was delightfully informal. 
There were cards for the elders, and there 
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were music and conversation for those who 
were so inclined ; but it seemed to Barrington 
that everyone talked and no one listened 
Some of the young ladies walked out in the 
garden among the roses and the budding 
azaleas, but, in spite of his urgent request, 
Honoria refused to stir. 

' I will not go/ she said curtly ; ' do not 
try to make me/ 

He bowed silently, and left her. 

But afterwards her eyes seemed to meet 
his and to say : * See, this is the petty 
society over which I am queen. Do not 
make my discontent deeper by contrasting it 
and me with the great world that you 
know.* 

Only just before he left her did she grant 
him an opportunity of speaking to her. 

'I am told/ he said, *that your father 
hates Englishmen/ 

* Well,' she said, with the slightest move- 
ment of her shoulders, ' what then ?' 
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' It is rather rough upon me, seeing that 
I am most anxious to cultivate his good 
opinion, that I should be handicapped so 
heavily. I can see that he has not taken 
to me/ 

She was sitting at the piano, and went on 
playing for a few moments ; then she said 
quietly : 

* I don't suppose you care much. What is 
his opinion to j'ou ?' 

' Have you not been on the defensive long 
enough for one evening ?' asked Barrington, 
with an appealing look. * I have a great deal 
that I long to say to you.' 

Her fingers wandered among dreamy 
chords, and their eyes met ; her own drooped, 
and became divinely soft. 

' I won't be on the defensive, as you ciJl 
it, any longer,' she murmured. 'You may 
judge of my inconsistency,* she added coquet- 
tishly, ' if you choose to take your chance of 
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finding me at home some morning soon. I 
am usually alone before luncheon, and then 
you may talk to me as confidentially as you 
please/ 
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CHAPTER X. 

FASCINATION. 

ST was one of the deepest of Long- 
leat's sources of sorrow, that he 
could under no circumstances 
penetrate the barrier of reserve which held him 
apart from his daughter. This had always 
been the case ; and the older she grew, the 
more apparent became the want of unity be- 
tween them. He had wished, and in his rough 
way had often tried, to ascertain the inner 
workings of her mind, but had always been 
rebuffed by her refined and distant supe< 
riority. Her grace and beauty, and a certain 
impalpable element of contempt which fla- 
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voured her intercourse with him, inspired 
him with a feeling of awe. He was con- 
strained in her society, and in constant dread 
of committing solecisms. He was conscious 
that his antecedents were unworthy of her, 
and carefully avoided any allusion to his life 
prior to the bullock-driving period, of which 
necessity compelled him to make in some 
sort a virtue. There were certain particulars 
of his youthful career which he earnestly 
desired to shroud in oblivion : he would 
have endured any penalty rather than that 
they should come to Honoria's knowledge. 
Public disgrace would have been nothing to 
him in comparison with the smart of being 
humiliated in her eyes. 

She was the core of his life. When he 
saw her unhappy he was pained, while he yet 
lacked the means of fathoming the source of 
her grief. Never had he felt so acutely the 
division between their souls as now that 
it was borne in upon him that she was 
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miserable from some outside cause which 
he knew not. 

He was the last person to whom she would 
have attributed any degree of mental intui- 
tion ; but his sympathies, when they had 
reference to her, were keener than she sup- 
posed. If Barrington and Maddox — the 
former with triumph, the latter with melan- 
choly chagrin — ^both observed the dawn of 
a new consciousness upon her face, as though 
some late experience had roused in her 
nature passionate sensibilities hitherto latent, 
her father was no less quick in remarking the 
change in her demeanour from scornful in- 
difference to restless excitement or maidenly 
embarrassment. 

He could only ascribe it to Barrington's 
influence; and his dislike to the Englishman, 
as the representative of a race which he 
abhorred, was intensified by jealous resent- 
ment of his power of affecting Honoria's 
supremacy, which he, her father, had hitherto 
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considered unassailable. At the same time, a 
shy dread of his daughter's displeasure, pride 
on her account, and a curious indefinable 
•satisfaction in the attentions of a man whom all 
the ladies of Leichardt's Town were anxious 
to attract, prevented him from placing a veto 
upon Barrington's visits. It must also be 
stated that he had no idea of their frequency— 
a point upon which neither Mrs. Ferris nor 
Honoria was careful to enlighten him, 

Honoria herself was perfectly conscious 
of the change which Barrington's influence 
had wrought in her, and, with a bewil- 
dered sense of danger, fought vainly against 
the spell under which she had fallen. Her 
moods became variable, and her manner alter- 
nated between fits of almost unnatural gaiety 
and silent depression. 

Often she felt a gasping need to cry, 
though tears were an unfrequent outcome of 
her proud, susceptible disposition. For the 
first time in her life she experienced a craving 
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for womanly sympathy ; but, wrapped up in 
herself, she had always held aloof from femi- 
nine companionship, despising alike the gush- 
ing confidences of her girlish associates and 
the cackling advice which had been eagerly 
proffered by matrons, and so often rejected 
that it was now no longer tendered ; so that, 
with the exception of Mrs. Ferris, who was 
quite incapable of comprehending the nature 
of her needs, she had absolutely no woman 
friend to whom she could turn. She yearned 
for some deeper source of happiness than 
gratified vanity, and though she attributed 
the sadness which had fallen upon her to 
reaction after mental excitement, she knew 
well that it dated from the commencement of 
her acquaintance with Barrington. 

It was he who had infused the melodra- 
matic element into her life, and who had 
stimulated sensation so powerfully that there 
was no further cause for complaint of stagna- 
tion. Yet if he supplied all that her heart 
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vitfa die extraordinary fascina- 
tion that Barri]:^[ton exercised over her, her 
relations with Dyson Maddox had assumed a 
new phase. His continued avoidance of her 
society afflicted her with sharp pain ; yet 
whereas formerly she would have brought all 
her coquettish wiles to bear upon his recap- 
ture, she was now timid and embarrassed in 
his presence, and shrank, with the maidenly 
reticence that is never found in a coquette, 
from allowing him to see how deeply she 
missed him. 

She often told herself that he had ceased to 
care for hen He seldom visited at The 
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Bunyas now, and when, at balls, he asked her 
to dance, addressed her with cold formality, 
which would have convinced her of his in- 
difference did she not constandy find his eyes 
fixed upon her as she waltzed or talked with 
Barrington, She sometimes made a desperate 
resolve to clear away the misconception be- 
tween them by an impassioned appeal to his 
friendship ; but the intoxication produced by 
Barrington's voice and touch would again lull 
painful regret, and would plunge her into 
a state of ecstasy with which the thought of 

Dyson was wholly inconsistent 

« « « « « 

The winter season in Leichardt's Town 
does not usually begin till May, when the 
victims of tropical heat are sufficiently ener- 
gised by westerly breezes and bracing weather 
to enter upon the labours of active enjoy- 
ment. This year, however, the rainfall had 
concentrated itself into the severe floods 
which, as has been seen, were mainly instru- 
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mental in the Premier's defeat. April set in 
fair and cool, and the abrupt dissolution of 
Parliament brought down many country 
gentlemen who would otherwise have re- 
mained on their stations, and who, in the 
intervals of electioneering, rushed eagerly into 
social dissipation as a counter-irritant to the 
political feven In the middle of April Lady 
Georgina Augmering issued invitations for a 
ball, which it was supposed would open the 
winter's gaieties. 

The night upon which it took place was 
clear and moonlit, and the ornamental lamps 
and Chinese lanterns with which the terraces 
and flower-beds were outlined seemed hardly 
necessary for purposes of illumination. The 
air was soft and balmy, and though not too 
warm for waltzing, it was yet sufficiently 
mild to allow delicate young ladies to wander, 
thinly shod and lightly cloaked, among the 
shaded walks which led towards the river. 

Government House, a two-storied build- 
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ing, with stone piazzas and deep colonnades, 
seemed the haunt of ghost-like figures in 
white and black, which moved aimlessly 
among the arcades. Through the open 
doorways light streamed forth upon the 
gravel sweep, and within, a whirling kaleido- 
scope of dancers flitted across the polished 
floor of the ball-room. Flags draped the 
centre archway and glossy palm-leaves fes- 
tooned the musicians' gallery, from whence 
issued the dream-like strains of a valse by 
Labitsky. At one time, early in the evening 
Honoria stood against a crimson curtain, 
framed in feathery fern fronds and silver 
pampas grass, idly watching the pretty scene 
before her and apparently taking no heed of 
the attentions of her cavalier, who was in- 
deed the heavy young squatter whom Bar- 
rington had met at the Bunyas. 

The Enchantress of Kooralbyn had the 
knack of assuming picturesque attitudes, and 
her sweeping bust and fine profile in relief 
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against their brilliant background attracted 
many a glance of admiration. She was 
dressed in white, with a cluster of camellias at 
her bosom, and without ornaments, save for 
a golden serpent encrusted with diamonds 
that clasped her neck. Her glance, directed 
uneasily towards the doorway — she was ex- 
pecting the arrival of Barrington — ^fell upon 
Dyson Maddox, who was watching her atten- 
tively. 

The music ceased, and he made his way 
towards her, and asked her if she could spare 
him a quadrille. 

* I have one left,' she said ; * it is the next, 
but I do not wish to dance it.' 

' We will not do so,' said Maddox. ' I 
will find you a seat.' 

She took his arm, and he led her out of 
the ball-room and into a fern-screened 
corner, where he placed her in an arm- 
chair. 

There was a great gentleness in his 
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manner, though he hardly spoke. Each 
seemed conscious and embarrassed. Dyson 
abstractedly fingered the leaves of a scented 
verbena, and she sat still, her eyes fixed 
upon the garden, silent while yet her heart 
yearned towards him. Suddenly she half- 
stretched forth her hand to him, but he 
turned to address her, and she drew it back. 
' Miss Longleat,' he said, speaking with 
forced calm, ' I should like to say a word to 
you about what passed between us when I 
was last at Kooralbyn. I am almost sorry 
that I mentioned to you the reports that I 
had heard about Mr. Barrington. It is only 
right to tell you that I have tried to substan- 
tiate them, and that I cannot at this dis- 
tance do so definitely. You may think that 
I had a selfish motive for speaking. I had 
none. I am glad that you should make your 
happiness in your own way — apart from mine.' 

■ 

' What do you know about my happiness ?' 
said Honoria in a low tone. 

12 — 2 
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* I watched } ou at Kooralbyn. I saw the 
maidenly struggle in your mind — it convinced 
me more strongly than words could have done. 
I believe that he is in earnest, that it is not 
your fortune which he seeks. He is passion- 
ately attached to you. I do not know why I 
should have doubted it A man has in- 
stincts — like a woman, and mine made me 
dislike what I saw of Mr. Harrington. I dis- 
trusted him. It is possible that I may have 
wronged him. . . . And now I feel that 
by warning you I have made you unhappy. 
A woman who loves and doubts must be 
miserable indeed.' 

* You think that I — that I love/ said 
Honoria, uttering the words with difficulty, 
' You despise me !' 

* How could a man despise a woman for 
being womanly ? It is selfishness and cold- 
ness which breeds wretchedness and con- 
tempt. The love which would only gratify 
itself is false and narrowing. . . • I am dis- 

ining my heart. Obedience to a higher 
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law teaches distrust of motive. I, of all 
men, should have hesitated to condemn Mr. 
Barrington. Honoria, you are frank and 
innocent, and your best safeguard against 
wrong lies in yourself. The woman who 
loves and trusts is nobler than she who has 
a lukewarm faith and a selfish prudence. 
Let your heart expand. Love is what you 
need. Tell him what you have heard, and 
ask an explanation. Rely upon your in- 
tuitive power of discerning truth to assure 
you how far you may receive it.' 

*You mistake,' said Honoria in hurried 
tones, as though she had been laid under a 
stress to speak. * You think me better than 
I am. I am not womanly. I shrink from 
myself. If I had a mother I should not dare 
to tell her how I feel — I should be ashamed. 
. . . . Oh, if this is love, there is nothing 
noble in it — it is like witchcraft. It is as 
though something evil from which I cannot 
escape held me against myself. And when I 
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am ava}' from him, my heait aches with aloDg- 
\ag which I cannot define ; whHe when he is 
near me. I shrink from him and am afraid. I 
know not <^ whaL Is this love ?- —help me — 
teU me what my feelings mean.' 

'WTiat the)^ mean/ repeated Maddox, 
bitterly ; ' can you doubt that you love him 
passionately ? He has revealed to you your 
woman's nature. You never blushed so for 
me. . . . Oh, let us have no more of this T 
he exclaimed, almost roughly ; * it is the 
refinement of cruelty to ask me to analyse 
your feelings. Forgive me, Honoria, if I 
leave you abruptly. I see Cathcart coming to 
claim you.' 

He turned sharply away, brushing against 
Cathcart, who was advancing from the ball- 
room. 

' You'll find Miss Longleat behind the 
Hcnjcn of ferns yonder,' he said collectedly. ' I 
have had enough of this. There is work for 
mc to do, and I am going back to the office.' 
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Cornelius wriggled into the vacant chair 
by Miss Longleat's side. 

Presently he asked, fixing his melancholy 
little eyes upon her face : 

* Should you like to dance ?' 

* What ?' asked Honor ia, wakened out of 
a dream. 

* I dare say you have forgotten that you are 
engaged to me for this waltz. I was trying 
to make up my mind whether I should re- 
mind you of your promise.' 

' I would rather not dance/ said Honoria. 

' Then we'll sit here/ rejoined Corny, 
placidly. * I have been telling myself the 
whole evening that a man verging on forty 
should be thinking of better things than 
capering about on French chalk.' 

Honoria gave her shoulders a little shake, 
and recklessly began to flirt. 

* You have not been to see me since you 
came to town/ she said with her irresistible 
smile. 
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' The wisest people in the world are the 
fools who know themselves to be fools/ 
replied Corny, oracularly. ' I might become 
an unconscious fool in your society, so I 
avoid you. Tell me/ he added suddenly, 
' have you forgotten my warning ? Are you 
only experimentalising still, or have you gone 
further than you intended and raised the 
devil ? I see, your face betrays you. You 
are in love at last. Well, I am sorry for 
old Dy ' 

* You think this of me, too ?' she murmured. 

* You fancy that I am only an indifferent 
observer; but I have had my reasons for 
studying you. I know you well. Often I 
have watched you out of the corners of my 
eyes when you have seen me huddled up 
over a book. I did not think you capable 
of a grand passion. I do now. I respect 
you for it. Here comes Mr. Barrington. I 
must resign you.' 

Barrington approached. 
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* Miss Longleat, this is our dance. I have 
arrived just in time to claim it/ 

Honoria took his arm, and they entered the 
ball-room together. 

Pre-eminence is the surest road to a 
woman's heart. 

Honoria rather piqued herself upon the 
profession of communistic principles, and did 
not hesitate to own herself the daughter of a 
man who had * worked his way up ;' but she 
retained the right of exclusiveness in the 
selection of her lovers. She was, in fact, 
remarkably susceptible to the current of 
refinement which she believed to be the 
attribute of the higher orders, and her vanity 
was agreeably flattered by the marked atten- 
tions of a man whose high birth and air of 
distinction made him the object of general 
comment. 

As they waltzed together she felt a dreamy 
delight in yielding herself to his embrace. 
Her feet seemed winged, and the lights and 
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figures appeared to float before her bewildered 
gaze. She was giddy and breathless when 
they paused near the doorway. 

* There are a great many people walking in 
the garden/ said Barrington. * Will you 
come out with me ?* 

They went on to the terrace. A stream 
of dancers followed them. He paraded the 
gravel with her impatiently for a few minutes, 
then led her into an unfrequented walk which 
wound through the shrubbery towards the 
river. 

They passed a little summer-house which 
was dimly lighted with Chinese lanterns; 
he paused for a moment before it, and 
Honoria saw that it was occupied by a lady 
and gentleman. Her quick eyes recog- 
nised in a moment the Premier and Mrs. 
Valiancy. Her father's puffy red face was in 
close proximity with that of his companion, 
and his large hand clasped Mrs. Valiancy's 
small gloved fingers. 
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Honoria's soul swelled with indignation 
and disgust. 

' Take me away T she cried, and walked 
hurriedly on, turning presently into a side- 
path. 

* I am sorry that accident should have 
turned our steps hither/ said Barrington. * I 
am not surprised that you are angry and 
wounded. Your father's intimacy with Mrs. 
Valiancy is an insult to you.' 

' Don't talk to me of it,' cried she, passion- 
ately. ' Everything that I see and hear 
sickens me. No one seems to care what I feel.' 

'You are in a strange, lonely position,' 
Barrington said, in a tone of deep tenderness. 
'Your father's house is no home for you. 
You must marry and leave it. You were 
not meant to lead a cramped existence in 
Australia,' he went on. * Your gifts are 
wasted here — yourbeauty — your rich capacity 
for enjoyment. You should live in England. 
All that society and art can furnish should be 
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placed within your reach. . . . And there is 
more. / can give you the key to fulness of 
life. Honoria, you are ready for love, and it 
is waiting at your feet. Yield yourself to 
me — your unrest will become tranquillity — 
your dissatisfaction exquisite joy. One 
instant — only look into my eyes — only let 
me touch your lips, and you can have no 
doubts.' 

He stooped to embrace her, but she moved 
a step or two away from him. 

*You ought not to speak to me in this 
way,' she said excitedly. * I don't know 
what to think. I cannot trust my feelings. 
I do not know whether I love you or not. 
All I am certain of is that since I have known 
you I have been miserable. I feel sometimes 
as though I hated you.' 

* Darling/ murmured Harrington, * your 
conventional instinct rebels against the 
affinity which from the first has linked us 
together. You are startled by the discovery 
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of a force which you do not understand. No 
other man can influence you as I can, and 
do. Hitherto, all your life, your feelings, 
your interests, have been commonplace. You 
have never known passion. This is passion, 
and it alarms you.' 

'Stop!' cried Honoria, in a bewildered 
manner ; ' I cannot think. I must think. 
Let me go back. Don't come near me any 
more this evening. Do you hear ^ Don't 
say anything more. Don't look at me I' 

Harrington kissed her hand. 

* I obey,' he whispered : then silently led 
her back to the house. ' I will come to you 
to-morrow,' was all he said, as he placed her 
in a chair beside Mrs. Ferris. 





CHAPTER XI. 

'YOU SHALL BE MY FAITH.' 

|ONORIA felt, when she laid her 
head upon her pillow that night, 
or rather the next morning, that 
sht; had irrevocably committed herself. It 
was true that she had not in so many words 
conscnteil to become Harrington's wife, but 
she knew that when he should come to her 
ui>oii the morrow she would have no power to 
withstand him. 

Did she wish to do so ? She could hardly 
tell. Like her father, she had a vague belief 
in the power of Destiny. It was her fate to 
be controlled by this man ; and after all, she 
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argued, what could there be more in accord- 
ance with her yearnings for melodramatic 
emotion than this complete surrender of her 
will to an influence which was half fascination, 
half repulsion ? 

Allied to considerable strength, there was 
in Honoria's nature a flaccid liability to 
domination. As long as she had rema.ined 
in the shallows, she had been strong and self- 
confident ; now that she had dived into deep 
waters, she was helpless as a child. Barring- 
ton had made her his slave. It struck her 
excited fancy again, as it had done several 
times before, that she might be the victim of 
a mesmeric experiment. 

Was it possible that he could, unconsciously 
to herself, have magnetised her into this con- 
dition of trembling dependency upon his 
words and looks ? Was this the explana- 
tion of these fits of heat and cold — this state 
of dreamy unreality and frightened expec- 
tancy ? Could this magic spell, that seemed 
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to deepen every day, be due to an occult 
influence which, when it faded with familiarity, 
would leave but repugnance or limp subser- 
vience ? Thought of in the darkness, her lone- 
liness seemed unbearable. There was no one 
who understood her. Mrs. Ferris was in- 
capable of comprehending her state of mind, 
and was, moreover, devoted to Barrington. 
She could not take her father into her confi- 
dence. In spite of her ardent impression- 
ability, there was in her nature a strong 
maidenly instinct which made her recoil from 
the breath of impurity ; and the sight of 
Longleat and Mrs. Valiancy in the arbour, 
the hints and rumours which she had heard, 
had filled her soul with disgust at the moral 
atmosphere which encompassed her. 

In her longing for sympathy she clung to 
the thought of Maddox. His opinion was 
like a subtle vapour, permeating every method 
of analysis which she brought to bear upon 
her relations with Barrington ; his evident 
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conviction of her love acting as an argument 
in the Englishman's favour. 

* It is impossible that a woman can love two 
men at the same time/ she said aloud, while 
she tossed restlessly upon her pillow. Her 
eyes piercing the darkness saw only the face 
of her enslaver, like a magic-lantern illumina- 
tion on the wall opposite — wherever she 
looked his gaze followed her. Then she fell 
into a fit of weeping, and at last dropped into 
a troubled slumber which lasted till long after 
the house was astir, and the Premier gone to 
the Treasury. 

When Honoria entered the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Ferris was reading a letter which the 
morning post had brought her, while little 
Janie played at her feet. 

* Dear heart !' said the old lady, looking up 
with a wrinkled brow and expression of per- 
plexity, * I wish that I could get a finished 
feeling. Just as I have bought a new black 
silk dress, and am beginning to enjoy myself, 
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that old man of mine writes to tell me that 
Angela is ailing — I wish I knew whether! 
ought to go back. Now do you think, 
Honoria, that the child is really ill, or that it 
is only one of Anthony's whimsies ? Not but 
what I'd be glad to go if they really wanted 
me, but it is ten to one that Angela will not 
even eat a bit of jelly of my making. Never 
was there such a faddish creature ! Honoria, 
my child, I'd have been a happy woman if I 
had had a son, and I am sure it is a credit to 
myself, with all the reproaches that have been 
thrown at me, that I have kept as straight as I 
have done. Now, did you notice Mrs. Valiancy 
last night — and did you remark the locket 
she was wearing round her neck 'i I'll swear 
upon my oath that I saw it in Salomons' 
shop-window last week, and we all guess 
who bought it of him.' 

*Hush r said Honoria. * You forget the childf 
' Little mother/ cried Janie. ' Here is 
Mr. Maddox.' 
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Honoria rose confusedly as Dyson entered. 
He shook hands with her first, then with 
Mrs. Ferris, who began volubly to recount 
her difficulties. 

' I came to ask if I could do anything for 
you up Koorong way,' he said. * I will ride 
over to Kooralbyn if you wish it, and bring 
you back news of Angela that will set your 
mind at rest.' 

'Are you going away.'** asked Honoria, 
with a feeling of despair. 

* For a few days only,' he replied. ' I 
cannot be spared for longer from the office.' 
. Honoria. took.. up a strip of embroidery 
from the table, and put in a few rapid stitches. 
Janie's unchildlike eyes regarded her at- 
tentively. 

'I am so dull,' said the little creature, 
after a reflective pause. ' I like Kooralbyn 
best — father is always away here, and little 
mother never takes me on her back, or plays 
with me as she used.' 

13 — 2 
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'Bless us!' cried Mrs. Ferris, *when you 
are as old as Honoria, you will know 
that girls have something better to 
think of than amusing little children. Are 
you dull ? Come, and I will build you a 
house.' 

All this time Honoria's lips were trembling. 
Suddenly she put down her work, and looked 
at Dyson. Mrs. Ferris was searching with 
Janie for a box of bricks, and Honoria spoke 
under cover of the confusion. 

'When you come back again everything 
may be different with me.' 

' You will have got your wish,' said Dyson. 
' You are in love at last, like the women in 
novels. You are taken out of your petty 
world. ... I am glad of that' 

' You are certain that I am in love, then ?* 
she asked. 

A red flush passed over Dyson's face. 

' You persist in torturing me. . . . Have 1 
not told you that I believe so ?' 
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Honoria folded her hands with a gesture of 
final acceptance. 

' Do you think that I am happy ?' 

' I don't understand that passionate kind of 
love which makes a person miserable and joy- 
ful by turns. I suppose that in some people 
it is natural. A woman like you cannot do 
things by halves.' 

* You are right/ she answered. * You have 
learned to understand me at last. It is my 
misfortune that I cannot be content with tame 
sensations. I want what I have not got, and 
when it is within my reach, I hate it. It is 
as Mr. Cathcart said — I have raised the devil. 
I wish now that I could make myself dull and 
commonplace, but it is of no use wishing. 
Can you not see ? I am like two crea- 
tures. I am being pulled in opposite direc- 
tions . . .' 

As Honoria spoke, the drawing-room door 
opened softly, and Barrington was admitted. 
He went up to Miss Longleat, and took her 
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hand with an air of proprietary interest that 
was not lost upon Dyson ; asked Mrs. Ferris 
whether she had recovered from the fatigues 
of the ball; kissed Janie, and, turning to 
Dyson, suavely commented upon his early 
departure from Government House the even- 
ing before. His entrance seemed to bring 
another atmosphere into the room, and pro- 
duced a marked effect upon Honoria. Her 
pale cheeks flushed, and she talked rapidly 
and with feverish vivacity. 

Dyson took up his hat and bade her good- 
bye. 

' Have you any commission that I can 
execute at Kooralbyn ?* he asked. 

* None — unless you can bring me a whiff of 
mountain air. Oh ! I feel stifled here. You 
must come back in time for the Frazers' 
party. It is the "Nunc Dimittis " of the 
Opposition.' 

* I suppose that you have heard this morn- 
ing's news,' said Harrington to Honoria. 
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* You were anxious about the Wogong elec- 
tion. Mr. Griesbach has been returned' 

* Another of our side T cried Miss Longleat, 
with an assumed air of triumphant interest. 

* But I am too confident of victory to be keenly 

excited. Leichardt's Land must see the ad- 
vantages of the railway.' 

' We have rather a personal than a political 
majority. The general feeling is more with 
your father as a conquering and powerful 
leader than with his policy,' said Dyson, 
soberly. ' Good-bye, Mrs. Ferris. I will 
ride over to Kooralbyn, and I hope that I 
may bring you back good news.' 

Honoria nodded as he departed, meeting 
his eyes with a bright, wide-open gaze that 
implied utter recklessness. When he was 
gone, Mrs. Ferris, not without intent, dis- 
covered that she had some shopping to do, 
and led Janie away with her, and Honoria 
and Barrington were left alone. 

The windows leading to the garden were 
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thrown open. The day was bright and 
cloudless, the horizon crisp and sharp ; the 
sun shone upon the beds of azaleas and 
camellias, and the scent of mignonette filled 
the room. The air was balmy. Neverthe- 
less there was a wood fire burning upon the 
hearth, and Honoria, whose luxuriant nature 
basked in warmth, moved towards it, and 
stood with one arm resting upon the mantel- 
piece and her eyes downcast upon the 
carpet. 

Her attitucd called attention to the 
rounded outlines of her figure and the long 
curves of her shoulders and bust She wore 
a tightly-fitting dress of black, chosen with a 
vague reference to Harrington's visit. Her fair 
hair was negligently coiled after the fashion 
which becomes a Greek contour, and she had 
twisted a black lace scarf around her throat, 
above which her creamy complexion arose in 
mellow contrast. Her vigils had cast soft 
shadows beneath her eyes, and there were 
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lines of tremulous sensibility about her lips. 
Her whole pose was unconsciously expectant 
and inviting. Barrington's heart beat 
quickly, and advancing before she was aware 
of his intention, he threw his arm around 
her and drew her close to him, pressing his 
lips passionately to her own. 

A dream-like sense of intoxication over- 
powered Honoria. The air and the room be- 
came billowy, and a hot, fierce hand seemed to 
grip her throat. Her form swayed and her 
bosom palpitated in gentle undulations. 
Whatever the spell might be, whether 
spiritual or otherwise, she had completely 
succumbed to it. 

It was abruptly broken by a brief searching 
glance which a gentleman crossing the lawn 
directed towards the pair in the drawing- 
room. Honoria recognised Dyson. He 
had forgotten an important official document 
which he had brought that morning for the 
Premier's consideration, and had returned by 
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the side-entrance to place it upon tbe table 
in Mn Lohgleat's study. Honoria wrendied 
herself from the embrace of her lover, and 
darted to the window, whence she could see 
Dyson emerge from the wing appropriated 
to her father's use, pass over the lawn, and 
make his exit by a wicket-gate which com- 
municated with the public gardens. 

She returned to the fireplace, where Bar- 
rington stood attentively studying a photo- 
graph of herself that lay upon the mantel- 
shelf. 

' Did anything alarm you ?' he asked. 

' I — no — yes/ stammered Honoria ; then 
flamed out in indignant rebuke, ' Why did 
you do that ? I gave you no right to treat 
me so.' 

' I was brusque, daring/ pleaded Barring- 
ton. * T/iiSj he added, pointing to her re- 
flection in the pier-glass, ' must be my justi- 
fication.' 

' You make me hate myself,' she went on 
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in an agitated manner. ' A horrible feeling 
has come over . me. . . . All the time I am 
struggling against you. . . . You do me no- 
thing but harm. ... I used to think that no 
one would ever dare to . . . . Oh !' she cried, 
covering her blushing face with her hands, 
* when I am with you I have no pride, I am 
made to feel sunk in humiliation/ 

* Do you not think that there is glory in 
self-surrender "i Darling !' said Barrington, in 
eager tones. * Be true to yourself. Why 
should you rebel against what is a woman's 
sweetest destiny ? Do you not believe that 
I honour you .»* that I love you with every 
pulse of my being ? How can I convince 
you that you would be happy as my wife } 
. . . Marriage, in which there would be no 
ruffling of your delicate sensibilities, no jar- 
ring against your prejudices, in which your 
whole nature would expand under the influence 
of love, would perfect your being, and make 
your joy. . . . This is what I offer you. . . . 
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It is I who have lifted you out of your tame, 
colourless existence into life. . . . You are 
dazzled. You dare not trust your senses, 
which would be your surest guide to happi- 
ness.' 

* You say that you understand me/ said 
Honoria, speaking almost in a whisper, and 
looking earnestly into his face. * I must be- 
lieve you, for I do not understand myself. 
At one time I thought that I should like 
best to rule, and that other people should 
reflect my moods. I wanted everyone to 
think and feel as I wished. ... And then 
that seemed cold, and I longed for a fuller 
life — for sympathy and emotion. And you 
came. ... I wanted to have great passions, 
like the people in books — to live instead of 
to stagnate ; and yet all the time I meant to 
be supreme. That is what I am not. I am 
a slave. It is as though I were being drawn 
by a bad spirit whither I do not wish to go. 
If I loved you should I be afraid of you ? 
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. . . And I struggle, and it is of no use ; 
nothing is of any use. ... At night, I awaken 
all quivering and frightened, I awaken 
fancying that you have touched me in the 
darkness. When I am with you I am excited 
in a dreamy, horrible way, and afterwards I 
shudder. It is as though I had been stand- 
ing on the edge of a precipice and had turned 
giddy. If you understand me, tell me why 
all this is ?' 

* In two words,' replied Barrington — ^ you 
love! 

* Do I love ?' cried Honoria, almost wildly. 
* I sometimes wonder whom.' 

* You love mel said Barrington, drawing 
her again to him, and holding her face almost 
on a level with his own, so that she was 
compelled to meet his look. * It is my 
happiness to believe that it is so. I read 
your confession in your eyes, on your lips, in 
the tones of your voice, in the beating ot 
your heart. You love me. . . .' 
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Honoria's bosom heaved and her fonn 
became pliant as a reed in his grasp. The 
dread passed from her face, her eyes swam 
with tenderness, and her lips parted in a 
smile, half dreamy, half coquettish. 

* If love is surrender,' she murmured, 
' then I love. I will have no will. You 
shall be my will. You shall be my faith/ 





CHAPTER XII 



BARRINGTON A REJECTED SUITOR. 



TURING the interview which fol- 
lowed, and which was fraught 
with the witchery of repulsion and 
intoxication, Barrington promised that he 
would at once inform Mr. Longleat of what 
had taken place. Later in the day he called 
at the Treasury, and asked if the Premier 
would favour him with a private interview. 

He was admitted. Mr. Longleat, absorbed 
in calculations, was seated before a large 
table, which was strewn with official docu- 
ments, and flanked by pigeon-holes stuffed 
with papers. He looked up as Barrington 
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entered, curtly shook hands, and motioned 
him to a seat In a few well-chosen words 
he told the result of his proposal to Honoria, 
and formally asked Mr. Longleat's consent to 
their engagement. 

The Premier rose, and stood with his back 
to the fireplace, and his thumbs thrust into 
the armholes of his waistcoat, as was his 
custom when he was obstinate or annoyed. 

* Mr. Barrington,* said he, * it is just as 
well that you and I should understand each 
other without anymore to do.' 

'Certainly,' replied Barrington, in those 
well-bred neutral tones which were specially 
irritative to Mr. Longleat's temper. * Your 
daughter has consented to become my wife. 
Of course I am anxious that you should 
approve of her choice.' 

Longleat regarded him with a critical look 
of dislike, and, restraining by an effort any 
violent expression of his feelings, said : 

* You are an Englishman — a man of good 
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family — a younger son with wealthy relations. 
I have some little knowledge of your class, 
and I tell you frankly that I detest it.' 

' I am sorry for that, Mr. Longleat/ replied 
Barrington ; * but it is hardly fair that a man 
should be held responsible for the position of 
his parents.' 

* You think no small beer of yourself,* con- 
tinued Longleat, ' especially where women 
are concerned. Now, will you be good 
enough to tell me what your income is ?' 

Barrington explained that his brother made 
him an allowance of ;^i50 per annum, the 
capital equivalent to which, he would re- 
ceive when he had decided to invest in 
Australia. 

* A matter of ;^4000, putting it roughly at 
four per cent.,' said Mr. Longleat. * Have 
you expectations of further property ?' 

* None that I am aware of,' answered Bar- 
rington. * I may mention that after my 
brother and his two sons, I am heir to the 
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family title and estate ; but my succession is 
a very remote contingency/ 

* Pshaw !' exclaimed Longleat. ' You are 
doubtless aware that when my daughter is 
twenty-one she will, independently of me, be 
a rich woman. This fact has probably en- 
tered into your calculations. Now, setting 
aside everything else, is it likely that I shall 
consent to her marriage with a needy sprig 
of nobility ? Perhaps you imagine you are 
doing her an honour ?' 

* On the contrary, I am honoured by Miss 
Longleat's preference. I hope that you ac- 
quit me of mercenary motives T 

' Damn it !' cried Mr. Longleat, furiously, 
' I am not going to pay my daughter the ill 
compliment of supposing that you are only 
seeking her for her money. Don't I know 
that she is fit to be a duchess, if there is any 
glory in that ? You are a conceited cuss, 
and you have contrived to establish an abo- 
minable influence over her. She has never 
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been the same since you gained her ear. 
She has looked queer and out of sorts, and 
has held herself aloof from me. Who is to 
blame for that if it is not you ? Am I likely 
to regard you with any more favour for 
coming between my daughter and me ?' 

'Are you certain that it is I who have 
come between you and your daughter ?' 
asked Barrington, in a meaning tone. 

* Do you want to insult me ?' cried Long- 
leat, growing very red. * I say that it is you 
who have poisoned her mind. I know all 
about you. You were kicked out of the 
Guards. You have got into rows about 
women ; you have squandered your fortune, 
and have come out to Australia to be white- 
washed. You brag about your relations in 
England, and trade upon your good looks. 
If you think for a moment that you are going 
to marry my daughter, you are very much 
mistaken.' 

* Mr. Longleat,' said Barrington, * if any 
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man but you had insulted me, he would have 
had to answer for iL I suppose that Miss 
Longleat will have a voice in the matter. 
What you say is perfectly untrue I will put 
you in the way of obtaining any information 
that you may desire as to my former life and 
my objects in coming out to Australia. Any 
reasonable objection that you may urge I will 
answer frankly/ 

* There is nothing more to be said,' re- 
turned Longleat, doggedly ; * I have other 
views for my daughter/ 

' I think that before dismissing me in this 
summary fashion, you owe me the courtesy 
of an explanation/ 

* I have other views for my daughter,' 
repeated Longleat. * It is not my intention 

that she shall marry an Englishman I 

have no objection to her seeing all that is to 
be seen in Europe. She shall have everything 
that money can give her — that's what IVe 
worked for ; but she shall marry as I have 
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marked out. She is an Australian, and her 
money belongs to Australia. I have edu- 
cated her to hold her head among the highest 
in the colonies, and here she shall stop, and 
her money too. I am not going to have 
her play second-fiddle, and be looked down 
upon because her father was a bullock-driver. 
Out here, I am Longleat of Kooralbyn, 
Premier of Leichardt's Land, and she is my 
daughter; that is the top of the tree to 
us. Her husband shall be an Australian, 
who will take my name and carry on my 
work ; so that when I am dead and gone, 
Longleat's policy shall still be known 
the length and breadth of the land. The 
Premier's daughter — the Premier's wife — 
that's what I mean her to be, and nothing 
else.' 

* You must be aware, Mr. Longleat,' said 
Barrington, * that your objections are mere 
prejudices. Your strong affection for your 
daughter will surely never suffer them to 
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override her happiness. I am willing to 
agree to any stipulation that you may make 
as to her residence in Australia.' 

' Ay, ay ! I have no doubt,' replied the 
Premier, sarcastically ; ' but that has nothing 
to do with the matter. I object to yon 
personally. I have never cottoned to you 
from the moment I set eyes upon you. If I 
had not been a besotted fool, I should have 
forbidden you my house long ago. I caution 
you now not to set foot within my doors, or 
you'll be kicked out of them. I don't under- 
stand your fine English manners, but it seems 
to me that a man has a right to behave as 
he pleases inside his own walls, and I b^ 
you'll keep out of mine. I distinctly decline 
to entertain your proposal.' 

' I regret your determination,' said Barring- 
ton, with difficulty keeping his temper ; ' but 
till Miss Long] eat herself dismisses me I shall 
consider myself engaged to her. Of course I 
shall not enter your house against your wishes.' 
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'You may consider yourself what you 
please/ said Longleat. * It is my business to 
prevent my daughter from making a fool 
of herself. Keep your mind easy, Mr. 
Barrington ; she will never go agen me.' 

* We shall see/ said Barrington. 

* Very well I and as we have both made 
our intentions clear, and I have a good deal 
of public business on hand, you'll excuse me 
if I say good afternoon.' 

The Premier seated himself again at his 
table, and touched the gong to summon his 
clerk. 

Barrington took up his hat and withdrew, 
speculating as he left the Treasury what 
would be the immediate result of the inter- 
view. 

Honoria had told him the family plans for 
the day. He knew that she was to drive with 
Lady Georgina Augmering in the afternoon ; 
that there was a meeting of the Executive ; 
that the Premier was to attend a political 
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banquet ; and that she had asked some 
gentlemen to dine at The Bunyas. He 
himself had been one of those invited, but it 
was now of course impossible for him to be 
present Upon the whole, he did not think 
it probable that Mr. Longleat would have an 
opportunity of speaking to his daughter that 
day, and resolved to write to her in such terms 
that her promise would be clenched before 
there was any chance of its being broken. 

But Barrington hardly estimated the extent 
of his power, or the obstinacy of Honoria's 
disposition. Susceptible as she was to emo- 
tional influences, she had a strong .contempt 
for legitimate authority, and was as iron 
when bidden to yield a jot of her supremacy. 
Thus it needed but the breath of opposition 
to fan her fascination for Barrington into a 

violent flame. 

Longleat felt ill at ease after his dismissal 
of Barrington. At half-past three the Exe- 
cutive Council met, and even the Governor 
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rallied him upon his air of heavy abstraction. 
When it was over, instead of retiring to 
his office, or crossing the river to see Mrs. 
Valiancy, as was his wont, he betook himself 
to his own home, where he found Mrs. Ferris 
and his daughter in close conversation. 

In truth, they had been talking about 
Barrington's visit and its consequences. 
The old lady was a fervent admirer of the 
Englishman, and her warm praise stimulated 
the confidence which in her woman-like 
longing for sympathy it was impossible for 
Honoria to withhold. 

They both started when the Premier 
entered. He looked flushed but resolute. 

' Honoria,' he said, *can you come with me 
into the study ? I want to speak to you.* 

* Lady Georgina will call for me in a 
quarter of an hour,* replied Honoria, 
coldly. 

* Come !' he said imperiously, and she 
followed him to the back room looking out 
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upon the lawn, filled with Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary papers and standard tomes, where 
the Premier spent long hours in studying 
political precedents, and the principles of 
representative government ; in battling, too, 
with the difficulties of grammar and classic 
authors ; in lonely brooding and painful 
excitement. 

He went up to the fireplace, where a 
log was burning, and stood with his back 
to the flame. His daughter faced him. 

* Honie,' he said with great gentleness, 
taking her hands, *my gell, you must gev 

it up r 

She looked at him full with her clear eyes, 
while her lips tightened ever so slightly, but 
she made no answer. 

* You must gev it up/ repeated Longleat 
^ He is not the kind for you. A needy swell, 
who has shaved too close to the wind at 
home, and who is caught by your pretty face 
and the chink of your money. A man who'll 
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think that he is doing you an honour maybe 
by marrying you ; who'll love you for a year, 
then turn from you, and perhaps ill-use you. 
. Oh, I know his breed/ 

* He is a gentleman !' said Honoria, 
proudly. 

*What has that to do with it? Is 
not ' 

He paused, and grew redder. It had 
been on his lips to say, ' Is not Connie 
Valiancy's husband a gentleman ?' And 
perhaps Honoria guessed at the unfinished 
sentence, for she stiffened herself, and stood 
erect. 

He went on hurriedly blurting out his 
sentences. 

' Take my word for it. I know the mean- 
ness, the cruelty of the race — how they look 
upon all innocent creatures, not noble like 
themselves, as born only for the gratification 
of their cowardly pleasures. You are not the 
woman to be despised, perhaps affronted. I 
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had rather know you were dead outright than 
see you suffer the lingering torture that a mar- 
riage with that man would be to you. Have 
I not seen something of these d— — d aristo- 
crats ? They think that God created the 
world, and all the live things on it, for their 
profit and pleasure. They believe in their 
sacred prerogative to make laws and crush 
the people. They've got a kind of hard 
supercilious pride that holds them together 
and gives them the notion that outside their 
own order all mankind is so much dirt. 
Arrogance and cruelty are bred in their 
bones and flesh. They are the curse of 
England. It is only in a new country like 
this, where the forest is free, and God is 
for each and all, that there is any liberty 
for man or beast. Do you imagine that you, 
who have been worshipped like a queen, 
could endure to eat humble-pie before a set 
of simpering ladies who would merely tolerate 
you for your riches, or more likely flout you 
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because your father had been a bullock-driver ? 
You are an Australian — your money is Aus- 
tralian. Never forget that it came from old 
Jem Bagot, a ticket-of-leave man, and your 
father's pal in the old days when he drove 
his team to Kooya, and grudged himself a 
pipe or a nobbier that he might lay by to 

make a lady of you ' 

* Papa !' said Honor ia, her face fearlessly 
turned towards him, * I understand your feel- 
ings, but I cannot sympathise with them. My 
money may be Australian, but I am not. I 
have not an ounce of genuine Australian blood 
in my veins ... I cannot get up an enthusiasm 
about wool, and tallow, frozen meat, intercolo- 
nial jealousy, and all that cant which people 
talk about this glorious country of the future, 
which seems to me like the boasting of a silly 
child who fancies that the great world is inte- 
rested in its capers. I care only for my native 
land because it is the scene of my life — I 
would change it if I could. I care only for 
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politics because they are your triumph or de- 
feat. All my yearnings are after England, 
and English people. Like must to like ' 

Longleat dropped her hands helplessly. 

* Like must to like^ he repeated. * You 
are wanting me to understand that the bond 
of flesh is all that binds us together. Our 
minds don't march to the same tune. You 
are ready to pick a quarrel with Fate for 
making you the daughter of an Australian 
bullock-driver, instead of the child of an Eng- 
lish nobleman — as well one as the other ! You 
are not content to take your life as God gave 
it you, and be thankful. What have my love 
and my work done for you, except to drive 
you from me ? There's nothing to hold us to 
each other except the fact that it is I who 
begot you, and not another. When your own 
fortune comes to you — Jem Bagot's money 
— you'll be independent of your father.' 

' Father/ said Honoria, * how hard you are! 
How cruel !' The words were passionate, 
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but the tone was merely incisive. 'What 
have I done that you should speak to me so ? 
I have never cared about the money that 
was left me. I have never wanted it, or 
thought of being independent of you. I have 
wished to be a dutiful daughter, but there 
are some matters which a girl must decide 
for herself ... I have never known exactly 
what you wanted me to be — you seemed 
always pleased with me — it is only lately that 
you have been dissatisfied. Is it my fault 
that I have feelings and longings and 
thoughts of life different from yours ?' 

* No, it is not your fault, Honie,* said Long- 
leat, quietly. * You have soared above me, 
and you are not to be blamed for using your 
wings. I shouldn't have let them grow — I 
should have kept you down — that is what I 
ought to have done, and then you would not 
have despised me.' 

* Papa,' Honoria went on, speaking very 
gently, and not realising how every word 
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that she uttered stabbed him, 'I do not 
wish you to interpret my words in such a 
manner that you can suspect me of meaning 
any disrespect to yoM. What I want to 
convey to you is this, that you are not able 
to understand Mr. Barrington. You have 
been differently reared — you have prejudices 
against the class to which he belongs. All 
people cannot be alike.' 

* No ; there are camels and race-horses ; 
there are barndoor fowls and larks,' said 
Longleat, with unconscious irony. 

' You and Mr. Barrington look at life from 
opposite points of view. You do not under- 
stand his way of thinking, his world, his educa- 
tion, and you have taken a dislike to him. 
You are unjust to him in your heart. As for 
me, I know that he loves me. It is not my 
money that he wants — and if it were, I would 
give it to him freely. I must be generous. 
I must bestow all or nothing. I have allowed 
him to become my master, and I will glory 
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in being his slave. I will shut my mind to 
any doubts — I have promised, and I will 
never be untrue to my word. . . . You 
have not understood me. I have not 
understood myself. I am stronger and 
weaker than I thought. I was miserable. 
You might have seen it. You might have 
saved — I mean you might have prevented my 
becoming engaged to him. Now that I have 
given myself up I am miserable no longer.' 

As Honoria stood, with her head thrown 
back, her eyes dilated, and determination 
expressed in every line of her face, Long- 
leat felt an intense admiration for her beauty 
— nay, even for her resolution. Fride and 
love stirred his heart. She was his own. 
Rough and unrefined though he might be, it 
was his privilege to call this superb creature 
his child. She was bone of his bone, flesh of 
his flesh. Even though a duke might wed 
her, she would be none the less his daughter 
— the crown of his Australian career. 
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* Honoria/ he said, with a kind of wistful 
tenderness, ' I had meant that you should be 
the queen of Leichardt s Land — first lady ia 
the country that has bred you, and that has 
made a great man of your father. I thought 
that you would have married Dyson Maddox. 
It was for that I got him into the Ministry- 
more than because he has a smart head upon 
his shoulders. I was waiting — waiting. I had 
a notion of carrying my railway. Longleat's 
Railway it should ha' been, all Australia over 
— and Longleat's Loan. Then I'd have gone 
to England, and they'd have knighted me; 
and rd have worked things gradually so that 
Dyson should have taken my place. There's 
pluck and go in him. He'd make a good 
Premier. That was my notion. And now 
I'm not going to let it lie, and see you throw 
yourself away upon that cursed Englishman. 
, . . My gall ! it's the first time that I've ever 
asked you to gev up anything your heart was 
set on. • . . It's the first time in all your life 
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that I have ever wanted to go agen you . . • 
My gell I for the sake of the love I've got for 
you, and the pride, and for being my only one 
that I've worked to make a lady of — for Janie, 
she doesn't count ; she'll never be the same 

as you — for my sake, gevit up, Honie — I beg 
you to gev it up T 

Honoria was deeply moved. 

' Father !' she said, suddenly and sharply,. 

* you have asked me to give up something 
that I care for. Will you give up something 
in your turn ? That is fair. Will you pro- 
mise not to go and see Mrs. Valiancy any 
more, or let people have occasion to couple 
your name with hers disgracefully ?' 

* Hush r said Longleat ; * it is not for you 
to speak about this to me.' 

* It is for me to speak !' cried Honoria. 

* Do I not hear the remarks that are made ? 
Do I not know the sort of woman she is ?' 
(Here Longleat started guiltily.) * Am I not 
your daughter ? Is not your honour mine } 

15—2 
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Father, will you give her up— for my sake 
and for your own ?* 

* No/ said Longleat, doggedly. ' Things 
are come to a pretty pass if a daughter is to 
order her father s likings. You have got 
nought to do with the matter. I love you as 
my life, but you're apart I have never 
wished you to be mixed up with Connie 
Valiancy. Tm a man, and being a man Fve 
a right to choose my own way of going. It 
is your place to obey. I have let you have 
too free a rein ; it is time you felt a touch of 
the bit. Mrs. Valiancy is my friend, and I 
will not desert her at your bidding.' 

' Then, father/ replied Honoria, loftily, 'you 
cannot blame me if I refuse to desert the man 
I love at yours. You had better allow me to 
marry Mr. Harrington. There can be no use 
in opposing me, and it is time that I made a 
home for myself/ 

' You want to leave me — to leaye your 
home,' he said, in a bewildered manner, 
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as though her words were a painful revela- 
tion. 

* All women marry in the course of time, 
and have homes of their own/ said Honoria, 
more gently. 'And I am not understood. 
It is natural that I should long for sympathy 
and love.' 

' Ay !' said Longleat, heavily, ' that's what 
we all of us, young and old, come to longing 
after — sympathy and love.' 

The clock on the mantelshelf chimed the 
hour. Honoria moved towards the door. 

* I must go. Lady Georgina will be here 
in a moment I am sorry, papa, but I am 
resolved : I will not give up Mr. Barrington T 

' Stay r said Longleat ; ' I have forbidden 
him the house — I have told him that if he 
ever shows his face within my doors I'll have 
him turned out !' 

* You said that Y said Honoria, her eyes 
darkening and dilating with anger. 

' I did — ^andby heaven I meant my words! 
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Now give me your promise that you will 
neither see nor speak to him/ 

' I promise that I will do neither — ^within 
these walls/ said Honoria, deliberately, ' but 
I will promise no more. Yes — I will give 
you my word that I will not marry him 
without your permission till I am twenty- 
one. Further than that I will not be 
bound/ 

The two stood looking at each other for 
several moments before she turned the handle 
of the door and left the room. The same 
spirit of defiance gleamed from the eyes of 
both, only that with Honoria emotion was 
strained to its utmost, and having yielded her 
faith into Barrington's keeping, the dominant 
thought was determination to cleave to him at 
all hazards ; while in Longleat's breast dull 
fury against Barrington, revulsion after his 
excited outbreak of supplication, wounded 
love, disappointed pride, and passion for 
Mrs. Valiancy, bubbling up the stronger for 
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having been momentarily stemmed — all con- 
tended for the mastery. 

His eyes were the first to droop. When 
the door had closed upon his daughter, he 
flung himself into a chair, and with a de- 
spairing gesture folded his arms upon the 
table before him, and buried his burly head 
upon them. 

* God help me !* he muttered ; * what is a 
man to do when his own child turns agen 
him?' 

Presently there was the sound of carriage- 
wheels without. Half-ashamed of his weak- 
ness, Longleat stole to the window, and from 
behind the venetian-shutter watched his 
daughter go forth and take her place beside 
the Governor's wife. 

How beautiful she looked in her well-fitting 
dress and little black hat with its drooping 
feather ; but oh ! how cold — how unrespon- 
sive to his keen yearning I He had fancied 
for a moment that she might return and say 
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some tender word which should give him 
the comfort of feeling that they were not 

quite estranged But no ; she did not 

even look towards the study. Nevertheless, 
the thought may have found an echo in 
Honoria's breast ; for as they were driving 
down Ferry Street, after having dawdled for 
some fifteen minutes at the library, she 
started up in the carriage and exclaimed : 

'Oh, I must go home for a moment; I 
must see my father !' 

* My dear!* said Lady Georgina Augmer- 
ing, in cold condemnatory tones, dropping 
the eye-glass through which she had been 
attentively scanning the river, * I don't think 
that you need trouble yourself about your 
father. Look at him yonder in that ferry- 
boat, crossing to Emu Point.' 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TRYST BY THE BAMBOOS. 

^EANWHILE Barrington had 
written the following letter : 

' The Club, Leichardt's Town, 
' agri April, 
'My DEAREST HOXORIA, 

' After seeing you this morning I 
had an interview with your father, and am 
sorry to tell you that he entirely refuses 
to sanction our engagement. He objects to 
ne on the grounds that I am a well-born 
Englishman ; that I am poor ; and that 
njurious reports have been circulated in con- 
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necdoo with my redremeat from the Guards. 
It is unnecessary for me to tell you that these 
rumours, which are I believe rife in Leich- 
ardts Town, have the most vague founda- 
tion. I do not pretend to be a saint, but I 
can truly assure you that there is nothing in 
my past career which reflects a shadow upon 
my honour or renders me unworthy of your 
love. 

' Your father declares that he has other 
views for your future — that it is his wish you 
should marry an Australian who will assume 
his name and perpetuate his political reputa- 
tion. He has forbidden me to enter his 
house under penalty of being kicked out of 
it. I have, therefore, no resource but to 
implore that you will meet me at least once 
again. 

' Need I say that, till with your own lips 
you reject me, I will accept no dismissal ? 
This I have told your father. I claim as my 
right that you grant me an interview. 
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' Be at the wicket-gate, which leads from 
your grounds into the Botanical Gardens, 
this evening as near nine o'clock as possible. 
I will add neither entreaties nor protestations. 
The most passionate expressions are bathos 
when coldly written. You must be convinced 
by this time of the depth of my love. All 

» _ 

your impulses draw you towards me. Obey 
them, dearest, and you will be happy. 
' Ever your own, 

' Hardress Barrington.' 

When Barrington had written the letter 
he was puzzled to contrive for its safe and 
private conveyance to Miss Longleat's hands, 
in time for her to keep the appointment he 
had named. He carried it in his pocket as 
he wandered up and down King Street : and 
fortune favoured him so far that, upon turn- 
ing round by the principal draper's shop, he 
came suddenly face to face with Honoria, 
who was sitting alone in Lady Georgina 
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Augmering's carriage, while the latter exe- 
cuted some purchases within. 

Though she trembled with excitement as 
he approached, she would not lean forward 
or betray any sign of eagerness. 

He hurriedly placed the letter he had 
written in her hand. 

* I have seen your father/ he whispered, 
' and have been forbidden your house.' 

' I know it,' she murmured ; * I have seen 
him also.' 

* And what is it to be ?' he asked, with his 
eyes fixed anxiously upon her face. *Are 
you going to give me up ?' 

She raised her head with a defiant 

gesture : 

' I am not so fickle a woman.' 

* To love is to trust/ whispered Barrington, 
passionately ; * and you will do what I beg 
of you in this letter ? I have asked you to 
meet me this evening — trust me. You said 
that I should be your faith.' 
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• Hush r said Honoria. ' Lady Georgina is 
coming ; I will do what you wish/ 

Lady Georgina emerged from the shop. 
She said a few gracious words to Barrington, 
and gave the order to drive on. 

Her verbal promise spared Honoria any 
agonies of indecision. When at sunset she 
was dropped by Lady Georgina at The 
Bunyas, and was able to read her letter in 
quiet, she never even questioned whether she 
should comply with her lovers demand. Of 
course she would go. Her direct defiance of 
her father's wishes removed any scruples upon 
the score of disobedience; and her newly 
born self-reliance — or rather, reliance upon 
another — and her scorn of conventionality, 
made her blind to the shame of a clandestine 
meeting. 

She found, upon entering the drawing- 
room, that her father had gone to his 
political dinner, and that her own guests, 
Cornelius Cathcart and Mr. Power, had 
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already arrived. Honoria was unusually 
silent during the meal, and announced that 
she had a headache. It was half-past eight 
when they left the dining-room. 

' My dear Aunt Pen/ said Honoria, paus- 
ing at the drawing-room door, and entirely 
disregarding the kind old lady's eagerness to 
hear particulars of the interview with the 
Premier. * I stayed in there as long as I 
could, for it's all they are going to have of 
my company this evening. Good-night, 
dear, and don't come to my room and disturb 
me ; I am not iij the mood for talking. You 
shall hear all to-morrow.' 

* My love,' said Mrs. Ferris, gulping 
down her disappointment, * you are hot and 
feverish. I am afraid that talk with your 
father has upset you. Never mind — all will 
come right. If ever a man worshipped you, 
it's Mr. Harrington. Now, go and lay your- 
self down between the cool sheets, and read 
a chapter in the Bible, and ask God to bless 
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you. I doubt, my love, that you are as 
prayerful as you might be/ 

Honoria smiled a little grimly ; then 
entered her pretty bedroom which opened on 
to the garden, and locked the inner door that 
communicated with the rest of the house. 

The French windows she must leave open ; 
they had Venetian shutters that bolted on the 
inside. But she rang for the maid and told 
her that she was going to bed and did not 
wish to be disturbed ; then she wrapped her- 
self in a long cloak, and put on a little black 
hat that left her face all uncovered, too care- 
less and too proud to attempt any further 
disguise. 

There was the chance that one or both of 
the gentlemen who were dining there that 
evening might be smoking in the verandah; 
and when nine o'clock struck, she stole 
cautiously across the lawn, and into a belt of 
shrubbery which she skirted till she reached 
the bamboos that sheltered the wicket. 
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She paused for a moment. The night was 
clear and moonless. Upon the Emu Point 
ridge the lights twinkled like an irregular 
row of stars, while below the cliff lay the 
broad dark belt of the river. It was so still 
that she could hear plainly the ding-dong of 
the steamers' bells, and the cries of the boat- 
men. Before her stretched the dim expanse 
of garden, with its long vistas of bunya-trees, 
and mimosae, and beds of azaleas and camel- 
lias, and heavy odorous magnolias. On the 
other side of the bamboo hedge that bounded 
the Premier's dwelling was an unfrequented 
walk, merging in a thicket of Moreton Bay 
fig-trees, pines, and tall, shivering bamboos. 
Here Honoria knew that they would pro- 
bably be safe from interruption. 

She opened the gate — passed through; 
then relocked it, and put the key into her 
pocket. Hardly had she emerged from the 
shadow of the hedge than a tall figure 
advanced, and Barrington, taking her hand, 
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led her into the concealment of the grove. 
Now, alone with her lover, Honoria felt no 
fear, yet she drew back shrinkingly from his 
caresses, and, with a certain defiant pride, 
placed herself against the trunk of a fig-tree 
which faced the path. 

' Come a little further away/ said Barring- 
ton. * You may be seen by some one lurking 
about the gardens.' 

* I am not ashamed to be recognised,' 
exclaimed Honoria. ' I would have all 
Leichardt's Town know that I have defied 
my father's injustice and cruelty, and that I 
am here to meet my lover. And what 
greater impropriety is there in talking to you 
in this garden than there was in our sitting 
by the lagoon at Kooralbyn ?' 

'My love,' said Harrington, *at Kooralbyn 
there were no ill-natured tongues to gossip. 
. . . I admire your bravery, but I must 
shield you from the slightest breath of 
slander.' 
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Even in the dimness, he could see that she 
flushed deeply. 

* There/ said she, pettishly, * you spoil my 
illusions. Do you not see that I am trying 
to make myself believe that I am not your 
slave — that I am doing the most simple and 
natural thing in the world ?' 

' Mutinous still/ said Barrington, tenderly, 
as he led her into the deepest obscurity of the 
thicket, and seated her upon a bench. Then 
he encircled her waist with his arm, and drew 
her close to him. 

'These nights are not like those summer 
evenings by the lake at Kooralbyn — oh that 
we were there now, away from prying eyes 
and meddling tongues! Are you cold, 
darling ?* 

'No, feel my hands; they are burning; 
and my head is aching, and I should like 
to lie down and cry. My whole mind 
and body are in a state of feverish ex- 
citement/ 
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' My love, your nerves are overstrained. 
Remember your declaration. You should be 
calm and at rest now.' 

' That I never shall be — never — as long as 
you are my master, and I am your slave — 
unless, indeed, we grow absolutely indifferent 
to each other, and that is what I fancy it will 
come to in time. Such violent delights have 
violent ends. Perhaps you will tire of me, or 
I of j^ou, before the year is out which I have 
promised my father to wait.' 

' What year ?' asked Barrington, startled. 

' My fortune does not become my own 
till I am twenty-one, and I have given my 
word to my father that I will not marry you 
before that time. Who knows what may 
happen ? I shall be twenty on the 7th of 
next month. Thus, there is a year and a 
week to wait.' 

' I cannot remain in suspense for so long,' 
exclaimed Barrington. * I cannot live without 
you. Your father's objections to me are 
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unreasonable. Time will not soften them. 
Honoria, we must be married at once/ 

* No/ said Honoria, firmly. * I must sub- 
mit to you in most things, but I will not be 
ruled in this. I will keep a shred of liberty. 
Do you think that I am a monster, to go 
against my father without feeling a pang? 
I love him, in my own way. I should feel 
myself a traitor if it were not that he is a 

traitor too I would have sacrificed 

even you if only he had consented to break with 
Mrs. Valiancy — but he refused — and so we go 
different ways, perhaps both to destruction. 
You know that I have been warned against 
you, but I ask no questions. I do not in- 
sult you by doubting your motives. I do 
not even wish to know why you left the 
Guards.' 

* You are a noble woman/ said Barrington, 
with his eyes upon the ground. ' But,' he 
went on, in a hurried self-exculpatory manner, 
'you need not hesitate to ask — you should 
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hear the story, what there is to tell, if you 
wished. But you would not understand 
the world — my life. You must know that 
London men are not anchorites. I was 
no better than anyone else of my set — and 
no worse. I gambled — I got into debt — I 
was entangled with a woman whom I did 
not love. . . . 

' That will do/ said Honoria. * Let the 
past lie. rU believe that you are neither 
saint nor sinner. What does it matter ? Now 
talk to me about England — about your 
mother. Will she like me, or will she despise 
me for being a bullock-drivers daughter? 
Tell me where we shall go when we are 
married ? We shall travel, of course. What 
is the most beautiful thing that you will take 
me to see T 

She listened in silence while he described 
the scenes they should visit, the life they 
would lead, painting the future in the most 
attractive colouring that his imagination could 
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furnish — ^lover's talk, fragmentary and elo- 
quent, broken by hand-clasping and caressings 
— but wearisome in repetition. 

' I dare say that I should tire of it all,' said 
Honoria, at length. * I should pine after the 
mountains, the wild forests, the old free life. 
I have read that wherever one's lot may be 
cast away from home, the longing for one's 
motherland intensifies with the years, till it 
becomes pain. I should be unsatisfied. It is 
always so with me. First, there is the keen 
wishing to make some one love me or to feel 
some new sensation ; then revulsion and dis- 
taste. What if even you were to become 
hackneyed ! Oh ! you need not smile. I am 
less afraid of you now. I find that I can play 
upon your feelings. Look at me. Can you see 
my features in this dim light ?' 

Harrington half turned, loosening his arm, 
though it still supported her, as she reared 
herself back, facing him. The two pairs of 
eyes gazed into each other — hers dreamy and 
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seductive, his bright and longing. At last 
Barrington exclaimed passionately : 

* Honoria, don't — don't look at me in that 
way!' 

* Why ?' she asked, laughing softly, and still 
gazing. 

' Do you not understand ? I love you — 
And ' 

She rose suddenly, and folded her cloak 
round her. 

' The moon is coming out,' she said. * I 
ought to go within. Oh ! this hateful con- 
cealment ; but time will pass and our love will 
be as bright as day, and then there will be 
no dimness, no mystery. I will kiss you — 
once — while it is dark. . . . No, no ! I did 
not mean it. There ! — you frighten me ! No, 
I will not come again — I will never come 
again. Let me go !* 

But before he released her she had pro- 
mised him another meeting. 

And not one, but many took place, always 
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at the same spot under the bamboos, at such 
hours as were convenient to Honoria to steal 
away from her father's guests. 

Her frank abandon bewildered Barrington's 
judgment, while it intoxicated his senses. 
He could not determine whether the absence 
of that maidenly reserve which he had been 
accustomed to associate with young ladies of 
the higher classes was the result of boldness 
or ignorance. And here was a flaw in his 
logic. No wonder that he generalised ac- 
cordingly. There was in her manner no 
symptom of coyness to indicate how far she 
realised the danger of her position. Though 
she made no protests against the clandestine 
meetings for which he pleaded, and seemed 
completely mastered by the extraordinary 
fascination he exercised over her, it was im- 
possible for him to calculate upon her moods. 
Upon one occasion she would be tender and 
cooing as a dove ; upon another, abrupt, cold, 
and almost savage in her repulse of his caresses. 
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One night he waited vainly under the 
bamboos till nearly morning, in anxious ex- 
pectation of her coming, venturing even, 
when all the house was in darkness, to climb 
the wicket and tap gently at the Venetian 
shutters of her room, but without obtaining 
any response. He wrote her an impassioned 
letter, and upon the following day she came 
forth, white and cold, to hear his upbraid- 
ings. 

' I wanted to see if I could resist you,' she 
said, when he reproached her. ' I knew that 
you were out there waiting and listening and 
probably cursing me. . . . All the time that I 
was playing within-doors, I felt that your will 
was drawing me towards you, and I set myself 
in opposition to it. I said that I would see 
whether you could compel me. ... I shut 
my lips and defied you. I don't think that I 
could do it again. I could not have done it 
then if there had not been another influence 
at work. . . . Oh ! what a despicable crea- 
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ture I am ! What is my love worth ? 
Nothing — nothing. To be torn in two ways- 
it is shameful — it is degrading ! . . . I don't 
know whether I hate or love you most. . . . 
You have been mesmerising me ; that's what 
it is. You have got the evil eye. You are 
like Margrave in the '* Strange Story." . . . 
But you are stronger than I, and I could not 
have kept away from you to-night — no, not if 
papa had held me !' 

* Tell me who was with you last night ?' 
asked Barrington, hoarsely. 

* It was Dyson Maddox/ replied Honoria, 
quite meekly. ' He has come back from 
Kooralbyn, and Mrs. Ferris is going up 
soon. I think that I shall go with her. 
Angela is ill.* 

* Angela ill ! What ails her !' exclaimed Bar- 
rington, blankly. 'Angela ill !' he repeated. 

An uneasy sense of guilt took hold of him, 
and all night he was haunted by Angela's 
pale, reproachful face. 
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Dyson had been for a fortnight upon the 
Koorong. It was a longer absence than he 
had intended ; but there were several reasons 
which made him just now prefer the ob- 
scurity of Barramunda to the bustling life of 
Leichardt's Town. Though he had manned 
himself to the sacrifice of his dearest hopes, 
he could not face it unflinchingly. 

Rumours of Miss Longleat's engagement, 
and of the Premier's opposition to the match, 
were rife upon the Koorong. Lord and 
Lady Dolph heard them, and, though they re- 
gretted untoward circumstances, were jubilant 
for the sake of their friend. Granny Deans 
heard them, and mumbled something about 
the ' crooked stick.' Tom Dungie heard 
them, and upon the strength of example, 
began seriously to consider his matrimonial 
intentions towards Miss McCutchan. And 
Angela heard them, and drooped and 
withered, till her father's heart, not knowing 
any cause of evil, ached sorely for his darling. 
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The evening of his return Dyson spent at 
The Bunyas, in the company of Honoria and 
Mrs. Ferris. The meeting was an ordeal 
which he dreaded, and which he faced witK 
something of the old courage that, in one of 
his exploring expeditions, when he had been 
wounded by a native spear, believed firmly to 
be poisoned, had made him pluck out the 
weapon, and, without a word, pursue his 
course to the northern goal which, in his 
heart, he did not expect to reach. 

' I told you,' said Honoria, looking at him 
with her great star-like eyes, * that when you 
came back again everything might be different 
with me. Everything is different.' 

During the evening she was restless and 
excited ; sometimes silently attentive to some 
outward cause of distraction, sometimes talk- 
ing feverishly and hurriedly as though to 
escape thought. At last she sat down to the 
piano, and played a queer, wild waltz by 
Rubenstein. 
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Suddenly she started up, and laid her 
and upon Maddox's arm. He was sitting 
i little behind her. 

* Don't let me go out/ she said in a low, 
frightened voice ; ' keep me from going out !' 

• What do you mean ?' he asked in asto- 
nished tones. * Why, surely you are not 
thinking of going out at this hour i^' 

' No — yes ! I don't know what I was 
thinking of — all kinds of strange things. Let 
us play at cards — bezique, whist ! Aunt Pen 
will take the dummy.' 





CHAPTER XIV. 

TOM DUNGIE GOSSIPS. 

CNGELA and Mr. Ferris were alone 
at Kooralbyn. Even Sammy 
Deans had betaken himself to 
Leichardt's Town ; and but for the occa- 
sional visits of the new chums and ' hands,' 
who were employed principally upon the out- 
side cattle-stations, and did not interfere with 
the domestic arrangements, the father and 
daughter enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
tite-d-me. 

This time was a period of happiness to the 
old man. He was in his softest, most genial 
mood. All jarring influences were removed; 
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and he forgot his hatred of Longleat and 
jealousy of Honoria in the sweet companion- 
ship of his daughter, the intellectual dissipa- 
tion of prolonged readings from his favourite 
poets, and the artistic babbling which his 
soul loved. 

He did not at first observe that Angela 
was more silent than had been her wont when 
alone with him ; that her painting had no 
longer the old absorbing charm, or her books 
their fascination. But he noticed that she 
watched anxiously for the arrival of Dungie, 
and the opening of the mail-bag, and that she 
eagerly devoured her step-mother s gossiping 
epistles descriptive of balls, picnics, and Miss 
Longleat's conquests, heretofore merely pro- 
vocative of listless scorn, but now rendered 
fatally pungent by the frequent allusions to 
Barrington which they contained. He was 
dimly awake also to a change in the girl's 
face. The old dreamy rapture, which had 
made it appear that of a being set apart from 
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the commonplace interests of life, had softened 
and vivified into an exalted passion, that 
may be best described by comparing it with 
the expression which animates the features of 
a nun who realises all the yearnings of her 
human nature, in fervid communion with her 
spiritual spouse. 

So Hardress Barrington was the lord of 
Angela's innermost sanctuary, the sun to- 
wards which, Clytie-like, she must look or 
die. 

And while at first her heart glowed and 
expanded with this sense of glorious ecstasy, 
after a time, as hope of his return waned, her 
physical strength faded, and she was no 
longer equal to the long rambles beneath the 
silver wattles and moaning sheoaks, among 
bracken fern and tall grass, in which she had 
formerly found her deepest inspiration. Her 
father remarked that her step failed, and un- 
willing to admit that she was too weak to 
walk, made a pretext of wishing to explore 
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the surrounding country more closely, and 
mounting her upon a quiet pony, made her 
accompany him in his excursions among the 
hills and glens. Upon these occasions it 
was always he who talked most. 

' Look, Angela/ he would say, as they 
rode dreamily over the flat, where the quiet 
kine lifted their round eyes and gazed medi- 
tatively upon them as they passed. * Look 
at yonder crag which stands out sinister and 
lurid against the copper-coloured sky. 
There's a storm rising in the Ubi Ubi dis- 
trict, but that has nothing to do with us. It 
is old Nilparoo, the spirit of the mountains, 
who broods vengefully over the desolation of 
civilisation that is creeping on through the 
forests. . , . Can you not mark his shadowy 
arms stretched forth in menace and rebuke 
above the tempest "i . . . My love, this is 
nature dramatised. For the artist every 
landscape contains the elements of a poem. 
Yonder bed of murky vapour, streaked with 
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foamy plashes, and shading off at the edges 
to rose, would be a grand subject for a 
painter. . . / Or later, he would exclaim, 
' Angela, will there never be an Australian 
Ossian to strike a wild note in tune to the 
cry of the curlews, the moan of swamp oaks, 
the rushing of streams, the hum of butter- 
flies, and sighing of leaves ! Is Nature to be 
always eloquent here, and Art mute ?' 

And so they would ride on and on 
through the many-vistaed forest, among the 
aromatic gum-trees with their thickening 
stems and whispering foliage, till the air and 
the woods seemed to Angela full of forms 
and voices, and she knew not which was 
living, she or they. 

And sometimes, in the very heart of the 
bush, she would hear Harrington's voice 
addressing her, and her own replying in 
words that seemed the outcome of her soul. 
And often she fancied that they had passed 
out of this strange, inconsistent life, which 
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was alternately a dream of bliss and of vague 
dissatisfaction, to the true dream-world that 
to her was so much more real, and where 
there was no aching pain of neglect. 

'Father/ she said suddenly, one day 
when they were riding musingly together 
through the trees, ' what does it feel like to 
die?' 

'To die!* repeated Mr. Ferris. 'Ayl 
there's the mystery that mortal minds cannot 
unravel. Who ever passes the border-land, 
and returns to tell his tale ? All Nature dies, 
and we know not how or wherefore. But 
what puts such notions into your head. 
Fairy ?' 

' I was only wondering, father, whether 
death is pain, or if it is no more than floating 
— floating away into a lighter world — just as 
I feel when I am tired, and lie down in the 
grass beneath the cedar-trees — and the air 
seems full of perfume, and the wind sighs 
gently through the branches, till I can almost 
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believe that it is an angel sobbing, while the 
water sings like a chorus of distant voices, 
and I fancy that I am Angela no longer, but 
a spirit going — I know not whither. Is this 
like death V 

* Angel/ said the old man, regarding her 
with an expression of pained perplexity. ' Do 
not dream any more such dreams as these. 
Do not allow your soul to go floating up too 
high to the sound of Nature's music. The 
fairies would be glad to keep you, child, if 
they had the chance.* 

* Then there are fairies, father! You would 
never allow that before.' 

' Every poet has a myriad elves at his beck 
and call, my love. But here is the glen that 
you are so fond of, and the hoya is all in 
bloom. Let us fasten up our horses, and take 
a ramble among the rocks.' 

He lifted the fragile creature from her 
saddle, and they crossed the slippery stepping- 
stones, and followed up the windings of the 
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stream, till they had passed the rocky heads 
covered with grey lichen which guarded the 
entrance to the ravine. 

It was the cleft in the mountains which 
Honoria, with Barrington and the Basse tts, 
had visited some little while before. Several 
times during the Englishman's convalescence 
had he and Angela ridden there together, and 
every rock and shrub seemed sanctified in 
the girl's heart by the association of his words 
and looks. As the sides of the ravine closed 
in, affording only a slender foothold upon a 
natural ledge of stone, Angela clung to the 
hoya creepers, which at this point tapestried 
the rugged walls. Here, once Barrington's 
arm had encircled her. She could almost feel 
now the rapturous joy of the pressure which 
his touch communicated to her frame. The air 
was heavy with the scent of hoya ; the rocks 
seemed to shut out the outer world. What a 
spot in which to float away — away from the 
embrace of a lover into the keeping of the 
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mountain spirits, when weakness and weariness 
would cease, and the aching void in her heart 
would be stilled for ever. 

She turned very pale; her slight figure 
swayed, and she would have fallen had not 
her father caught her. 

' My darling, my darling !' he cried, ' what 
is the matter ?' 

But she had fainted. Mr. Ferris carried 
her to the side of the pool, and bathed her 
forehead, and chafed her limb^, till the blood 
flowed slowly back to her cheeks. 

* I thought — I thought he was calling 
me/ murmured Angela incoherently, as she 
opened her eyes ; * and then everything grew 
dark.' 

* He r repeated Mr. Ferris, with angry be- 
wilderment ; * who is he ? You have overtired 
yourself, my love. I have kept you too long 
at Kooralbyn without change — that is it. 
Would you like to go away, Angela? Would 
you like to go to Leichardt's Town ?' 
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' To Leichardt's Town,' she said vaguely, 
and then a light broke over her face ; * yes, 
yes, we will go there, father.' 

* I will arrange about it,' said Mr. Ferris. 
* In a short time we will take a week's 
holiday. You must remember that you are 
to be a great artist, my love. When you are 
a year older we will go together to Italy. 
Think of that, and you will become strong.' 

' If I were a spirit/ murmured Angela, 
dreamily, * I might go whither I chose. I 
could always be with those I loved ; they 
could not see me, but it would be best so . . . 
Come, father, I am quite well now. Let us 
gather some hoya, and then go home.' 

This fainting fit of Angela's, though he 
sought to convince himself that it was due to 
over-fatigue, and an abnormal mugginess of 
the atmosphere, troubled Mr. Ferris deeply. 
Why had she struck the key-note of death in 
so strange and suggestive manner ? What 
had she meant by that incoherent allusion to 
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an absent het Had his artistic education, 
his endeavour to cultivate the ideal at the 
expense of the material, had the effect of 
loosening the frail cord which bound Angela 
to the physical world ? 

When they reached home, they found 
Dungie unsaddling his horse by the stockyard 
fence. 

* Good-day, Mr. Ferris/ squeaked the 
mailman. * * Very quiet on the Koorong now, 
Mr. Ferris. The little piebald don't seem to 
know the lay of the country. Kooralbyn 
don't appear like the same station, with all the 
women-kind, excepting Miss Angela there, 
off of it ; and Tm thinking, Mr. Ferris, that 
we ain't likely to see Miss Longleat up this 
'ere way in a 'urry.' 

* How is that ?' asked Mr. Ferris, in a pre- 
occupied manner. 

* You remember that 'ere long chap from 
England as wur a-stopping here ! Lord ! if I 
were Mr. Dyson Maddox I'd never let it be 
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said that a black hat had cut me out sweet- 
heartin'. I seed in a twinkling which way 
the wind was a-blowin', when I met them all 
ridin' agen the creek one day last March. It 
is not all folks that understand women ; and 
it's always those as ain't afeard of 'em that 
takes their fancy.' 

* That is true enough,' said Mr. Ferris, 
waking up to some degree of interest. * And 
so Mr. Barrington is to marry the heiress. 
Is that the talk in Leichardt's Town ?* 

* There's more talked of nor that,' replied 
Dungie, confidentially. ' Folks say as the 
Premier 'ud go to the devil for that black- 
eyed young woman as he took charge on 
agoin down in Cobb's coach from Kooya. 
You'll remember the evening, Mr. Ferris. 
'Twur uncommon dodgy to get her husband 
out of the way by giving him a billet at 
Gundaroo. Maybe he is in the swindle too. 
But what has Sammy Deans got to say to it, 
Mr. Ferris ? 
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* Sammy Deans/ repeated Mr. Ferris, ' I 
heard he had taken a droving job. What is 
he doing at Leichardt s Town ?' 

* That's more nor I know. 'Twur at Kooya 
I seed him — agen Braysher's. " Hallo, 
Sammy !" I ses to him, chaffing, " so Longleat 
has let you out of quod at last! Lordl I 
never seed a man get so black in the face 
with rage. I wouldn't be in the Premiers 
shoes if Sam ever gets the chance of pitching 
into him. 'Twur he as told me that Mr. 
Barrington wur going to marry Miss Long- 
leat. They said he were wild with love of 
her, that he followed her down, and never 
gev her no peace till she agreed to have him ; 
and it's the notion that he'll marry her off- 
hand, and take her to England. The 
Premier, he is dead agen it, so they goes out 
at night, and does their spooning agen the 
bamboos inside the Botanical Gardens. . . . 
rd ha' thought she wur too proud for that 
sort of servant-maid's trick — but there's no 
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accounting for women when they've got a 
lover. I ses to Sam, " 'Twur a good dodge 
of Longleat's making Mr. Valiancy police 
magistrate at Gundaroo ;*' and ses he, *' Val- 
iancy will be down in Leichardt's Town 
before long, and there'll be the devil of a 
row." But what the dickens is Sam to know 
about it ?' 

' That will do,' said Mr. Farris, gruffly. * I 
don't like such talk before my daughter. 
There 1 give me the mail -bag, and, after you 
have turned your horse into the paddock, 
you may come down to the house for a glass 
of grog. Come, Angel. Are you feeling ill 
again, my love ?' he asked anxiously, for the 
girl was standing motionless against the 
stockyard fence, her eyes dilated, and her 
face unnaturally pale. 

She moved mechanically when she was 
addressed, and followed her father to the 
house. As soon as they had reached the 
verandah, Mr. . Ferris opened the mail-bag, 
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which contained the weekly instalment of 
newspapers, a letter of instructions from Mr. 
Longleat, and a short epistle from Mrs. 
Ferris, full of fussy anxiety about Angela's 
health, and only mentioning Barrington as 
having accompanied them to a picnic to the 
Bay a few days before — the miseries of which 
she graphically described — and as having 
spoken vaguely of visiting Kooralbyn shortly. 

' Father !' said Angela suddenly, in the 
midst of reading her step-mothers letter, 
'do not tell Mrs. Ferris that I am ailing — 
indeed, I am quite well — only always tired. 
And we will not leave Kooralbyn just yet, 
father — I would rather stay at home.* 

* The Premier has written to me to examine 
Ross's fencing,' said Mr. Ferris, savagely 
lifting up his head from Longleat's note. 
* A curt, peremptory command to take a ride 
of forty miles on business that a stockman 
could well do. That is what it is to be at the 
beck and call of a master. . . . Angela, my 
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darling, next year we will free ourselves from 
the yoke of this degrading bondage. Let the 
old lady stay in Australia with her best 
beloved, and you and I will depart together. 
In Italy we will breathe an atmosphere of art 
and liberty. This is what I have been 
dreaming of for so long. In January next 
all my savings will come due in cash. My 
mortgages will close. Fifteen hundred 
pounds, my love, the fruit of ten years' 
slavery. That will keep us finely till my 
Angela has made herself known. My old 
aspirations will revive in you. I shall be a 
man once more, instead of a fawning spaniel. 
. . . But I should like to crush him/ he 
added, between his teeth — 'to crush the 
brood before I go 1* 

' Father!' said Angela, with a bewildered 
look, * of whom are you speaking ? What is 
the matter ?' 

'It is nothing, my darlingi I am apt to 
become excited over trivial occurrences — 
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small slights — pinpricking insults. It's a 
sign that I'm getting old, my love. .... 
What was it that Dungie said about Barring- 
ton and Miss Longleat, and their midnight 
strolls beneath the bamboos ? There's the 
old blood coming out — the mother's blood 
— and the father's. She will come to harm. 
So, for her beauty he loves her, and for 
the money's sake he will marry her. Pish ! 
it makes me mad to think of the power of 
wealth. . . .' 

He went on mumbling for a few minutes ; 
then, being suddenly called away to the store, 
he turned before leaving the room and pas- 
sionately kissed his daughter. 

Trembling and faint with the pangs of a 
new-born anguish, Angela ran into the 
garden, and threw herself on the ground 
beside the lagoon. 

The dull aching of an undefined desire had 
turned to the fierce pain of disappointment, 
all the keener for the reason that her previous 
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exaltation had been entirely spiritual. She 
had worshipped Barrington as a mystic might 
worship a star, believing it to represent the 
particular divinity to whom he owed his being. 
The more terrestrial communion of marriage 
had never been actually present to her 
thoughts. In her childish imagination the 
future had been all dim. That she might 
be near him, watch his face, hear him speak, 
know that he held her in tender affection, 
had seemed bliss beyond expectation. 

Now a fierce jealousy of Honoria burnt 
into her very soul. Though she had not 
dreamed that she could be to him best and 
dearest, the certainty that another owned all 
his love was agony, and transformed her from 
an abstract ethereal being — a child of nature, 
knowing nothing of human longings — into a 
passionate woman. 

Had he not pressed her in his arms, 
stroked her hair, and bidden her love 
him ? To the heart of an innocent maiden 
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what covenant could be more binding? 
And now it was Honoria whom he ca- 
ressed. 

But the postman s story might not be true. 
Dungie was a gossip, and had probably 
listened to idle rumour, which had always 

made free with Miss Longleat's name • . . 
Mrs. Ferris had said that he had spoken of . 
visiting Kooralbyn. Oh, he must come 
soon ! She would beg him to hasten . . . 
and then she would tell him of the dull pain 
with which his absence had wearied her — of 
how her heart had yearned after him ; and 
she would pray him to let her serve him — to 
be his sister, his slave — she could not dare 
say ' wife.' . . . And if she died of shame in 
speaking, the spirits of nature would bear her 
upwards, and would tell the good God that 
she was but a harmless creature of the forest 
like themselves, and had meant no wrong. 
. . . It might be that he would grieve for her 
love and for her fate, and that when he walked 
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by the river where they had strolled together, 
would think of her with tender pity. ... It 
might be — who could tell ? — that God would 
suffer her to hover still above her old haunts, 
and she might touch his hand and whisper in 
his ear, * Angela is beside you. She could 
not live without your love.' And he would 
fancy that it was the wind or the stream 
that spoke, and would remember all that she 
had told him of Nature's many voices. 

That night when the moon shone upon 
her white chamber, she rose and wrote a 
little letter : 

' Angela's heart is aching, and the days are 
long. Oh, come back, or take her to you ! 
She cannot live without your love.* 

She sealed her letter, and with her own 
hands placed it in the mail-bag. 

Barrington received it one night upon his 
VOL. II. 18 
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return from a long tryst with Honoria. The 
passionate childish sentences touched him 
keenly. 

' Innocent Angel !' he murmured. ' Poor 
little white bushflower I' 

He held her tiny missive tenderly before 
him, smiling sadly as he pictured the trem- 
bling hands that had penned it. His eyes 
were dim as he tore poor Angela's confession 
into small shreds, and watched it burning till 
it lay a little pinch of dust. 

* I must write to her/ he said to himself. 
' Poor child ! What am I that I should have 
won her guileless heart ? Love is a dream 
of heaven to her — my pure Angel ! She has 
steeped her soul in poetry. This comes of 
reading "Laon and Cythna'' by the creek. . . . 
I wish I had never gone to Kooralbyn. I 
wish I had never kissed her. And yet Td 
as soon have fondled a pretty child. Who 
would have dreamed that she had any 
thoughts of love T 
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During the following week Angela waited 
in trembling excitement for the mail-day, but 
before Dungie's arrival, the news which he 
had borne received a vague confirmation from 
the lips of Dyson Maddox, who, having been 
a week or more at Barramunda, rode over in 
fulfilment of his promise to Mrs. Ferris, before 
his return to Leichardt's Town. 

The old man had gone, according to Mr. 
Longleat's orders, to examine Ross's fencing, 
and Angela received Dyson alone. 

He had always been fond of Angela, 
though he, like many others, compassionated 
in her the visionary nature of her childlike 
intellect. To-day a subtle sense of sympathy 
seemed to draw them towards each other. 

' Are you quite well, Angela ?' he asked 
kindly. ' I promised Mrs. Ferris that I 
would ride over and judge with my own 
eyes whether it would please you if she came 
back.' 

' No,' replied Angela, almost pettishly. 

18—2 
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* Let her stay in Leichardt's Town. She 
cares for Honoria more than for me. It 
would not please me at all if she came back ; 
and, indeed, it is quite unnecessary.' 

* Still I am sure that you are ill, or un- 
happy,' urged Dyson. ' Tell your old friend 
what is amiss.' 

She looked at him for a moment, while 
tears gathered in her eyes : then turned away 
silently weeping. 

* Something vexes you,' continued Dyson. 
' You are grieved, perhaps, because your 
step-mother does not understand you.' 

* Grieved for that !' she repeated, with a 
half-scornful, half-amused inflection in her 
voice. * Ah 1 it is always so,' she added 
sadly. * Not even those who know us best 
can read the language of our souls. If we 
have yearnings, they must forsooth be for 
something commonplace — not for a good 
which is as high above us as the stars.' 

* You are an artist, Angela,' said Dyson 
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gently ; and to you, the ideal, always possible, 
is always present. Is it then only vague 
dissatisfaction with what seems to you mean 
and prosaic that makes you sad ?' 

She shook her head. It was impossible 
for her to reply, Mt is the woman's heart, 
not the artist s soul, that bleeds.' 

* I think that I am always sad,' she an- 
swered ; *not more so now than usual. It 
is because you yourself are unhappy that 
you imagine me to be so. I am quick 
at reading faces. I read trouble in 
yours.' 

' You are right, child,' replied Dyson. ' It 
is a relief to confess to you that I have a 
trouble, though I do not know that it weighs 
more heavily upon me now than it did a little 
while ago. I suppose that while there re- 
mains a hope of winning what one longs for, 
it is impossible to resign one's self to absolute 
failure. But one's own misery is nothing ; 
the real wretchedness lies in the doubt whether 
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— whether those we love have chosen wisely 
for their own happiness/ 

' Is it true/ asked Angela, turning very 
pale, ' that Mr. Barrington loves Miss Long- 
leat ?' 

' There is no doubt of that/ 

* And is there any doubt/ cried Angela, 
sharply, * that she loves him ?' 

' I wish I could say so, but I cannot. It 
is more than love — it is unwholesome fascina- 
tion/ 

* He will marry her,' said Angela, quietly, 
* and then he will take her away to England. 
She will have all his love — and she must love 
him. I am very sorry for you — oh ! I am — 
I am indeed !* 

Then she suddenly left the room, and 
he saw her no more till a few moments 
before his departure, when she brought in the 
mail-bag. 

*Why, Angela!' he exclaimed, as he 
watched her undoing the straps which held 
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it, ' how your hand trembles I Do you expect 
ill news ?' 

She shook out the letters and papers in a 
white fluttering heap, and was taking away 
two directed to herself, when he detained her. 

' Stay ! I am going away presently, and I 
do not feel happy about you. What shall I 
say to your step-mother ?* 

* Tell her not to mind about me. I am 
well — quite well T 

And she flew out of the house, away into 
the plain, where she buried herself among the 
long grass and began to read. She opened 
her step-mother's letter first. It contained 
affectionate injunctions to be in betimes, not 
to ' moon ' about by the river, and to bid 
Keziah prepare beef-tea and jelly for her 
nourishment. All this Angela scanned im- 
patiently, till she came to the concluding 
paragraph : 

* Our gaieties do not flag. Honoria appears 
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in full spirits and beauty, though somewhat 
worn, as is natural, by her dissipation. She 
is followed by an ever-increasing train of 
admirers, whose hopes — alas for them, poor 
souls ! — are doomed to disappointment Last 
week, my dear, Honoria informed me that 
she had pledged her heart to Mr. Barrington. 
He is a fine fellow, and I love him dearly; 
but I fear that parental opposition will darken 
their otherwise bright prospect of happiness. 
Mr. Longleat has set his face against the 
match. However, I have no doubt in my 
mind that time will soften his objections. 
The news is not, of course, made public, 
but I confide it to my dearest Angela, 
whose heart will, I know, deal full measure 
of sympathy to her friend Mr. Barrington.' 

Poor Angela uttered a low moan, as 
though a cruel hand had struck her ; then she 
lifted Barrington's letter, and kissed the bold 
clear characters of the envelope, and laid it 
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down again, not daring to read her own death- 
warrant. At last she broke open the seal. 

It was written in warm courteous language 
— a letter that might have been read upon the 
housetops — meant to be kind, but worse than 
cruel — informing her of his engagement, 
appealing for sympathy to her sisterly affec- 
tion, ignoring the possibility of any deeper 
attachment, and playfully alluding to ' future 
happy days * which they — he, she and his 
bride — would spend together * in Italy.' 

She flung herself upon the ground, and 
deep-drawn sobs broke the stillness which 
reigned over the plain. The wild birds 
hovered above the poor child's prostrate form. 
. . . The sun sank behind the hills, turning 
the mountains to purple, and casting golden 
gleams upon the lagoon, and long shadows 
upon the sward ; the chill of night crept over 
the flat, and the dew began to fall — but still 
the stricken girl lay crushed to the earth with 
her misery. 




CHAPTER XV. 



THE DIAMONDS. 



?RS. VALLANCY was alone in her 
pretty drawing-room at Emu 
Point. The windows were closed, 
and a fire burning upon the hearth cast 
cheerful gleams upon the Japanese screens 
and cabinet, and expensive ornaments — con- 
siderably augmented of late — that were 
scattered about the room. The scent of 
flowers pervaded the atmosphere, and upon 
a small table near the fire there was placed a 
tray with tea and coffee. Mrs. Valiancy her- 
self was richly dressed, and her dark hair 
carefully arranged. The worn look about 
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her mouth had disappeared, now that she 
had gained ease and freedom from petty care, 
and a casual observer would hardly have taken 
her for three-and-twenty. 

She walked several times to the window 
and peered out. She was expecting Mr. 
Longleat. After each fruitless expedition, 
she would return to the fireplace, and lean- 
ing her elbows upon the velvet-covered 
mantel-shelf, would rest her chin upon her 
hands, and stare absently at herself in the 
glass. Had her thoughts been uttered, they 
might have framed themselves somewhat in 
the following fashion : 

' Longleat is late to-night I wonder if 
he'll come, and if he will bring me the dia- 
monds. I've always wanted to have a set 
of diamonds ; they go so well with dark 

hair . . . Brian used to say Oh, my 

love ! . . . . If he could see me now, 
would he hate me ? Would he despise me 
utterly? .... No — no. He must know 
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that my heart — my life — are his. He has 
but to claim them Am I not de- 
graded ?' she said in an excited whisper. 
* What wonder that my marriage should have 
killed self-respect. Let the world call me 
wicked — let women shun me — ^let men de- 
spise me ! Do I not hate and scorn my own 
soul for the baseness with which it has been 
poisoned ? It is nothing — nothing to him or 
me ! If to be faithful is falsity— then, 

Brian, I am false indeed And he is 

so rich — so old — so rough T She laughed 
in a low, jarring way. 'What harm is 
there in taking his presents ? Is it worse 
than cheating people out of their money at 

play, and telling lies, and Everyone 

has a right to do the best they can for them- 
selves. And I tried, when I chose Edward ; 
but what a miserable mistake 1 . . . . It is 
not so very long ago since Brian and I were 
going to marry, and it was all love and kisses ; 
and I was half inclined to run away with 
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him, not caring whether we starved or feasted. 
But that was when I was young ; and — 
who can tell ? — it mightn't have lasted.* 

She went again to the window, and looked 
out — no sign of anyone coming. She heaved 
a sigh as though a reprieve had been granted 
her, and returning to the mirror, gazed at 
herself once more, straightening her long 
neck, and smiling with a woman s kittenlike 
delight in her own prettiness. 

* I am growing handsomer every day. All 
my colour, and softness, and roundness have 
come back since Edward went to Gundaroo. 
If it wasn't for the nights, the long, lonely, 
terrible nights, when I lie awake, frightened 
at the shadows, and the creakings. I wonder 
why there has been no letter from Gundaroo 
this mail . . . He has always written ; he is 
more affectionate ; he makes me feel guilty ; 
he is fonder of me now that we are separated. 
Who knows ? Perhaps we might have been 
fairly happy together if it had not been for 
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debt and drink .... It is strange that he 
has not written. It looks as if something 
were not right — he cannot have heard any- 
thing about Longleat up there. Heavens ! if 
he should come down !' 

She blanched at the idea, and to banish 
the unpleasant thought, took a letter from 
her bosom, and read it lovingly, pressing it 
once or twice to her lips. 

'Brian, Brian!' she murmured, 'we shall 
be together. You'll come back — I knew you 
would. I knew that you would never be 
happy in Melbourne if I wasn't there.' 

There was a step upon the verandah, and 
then a ring at the little bell which hung 
without. Mrs. Valiancy hastily concealed 
the letter she had been reading, and waited 
for a few moments irresolute. Her bosom 
heaved, and her face blanched. The 
ring was repeated, and she went to the 
door. 

A man stood in the verandah. He held a 
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parcel and a letter in his hand. Recognising 
the lady who stood framed against the light, 
he touched his hat. 

* I've got something from Mr. Longleat/ 
he said, * which I was bidden to give to Mrs. 
Valiancy herself.' 

' I am Mrs. Valiancy,' replied Constance. 
' Give it to me.' 

The man obeyed, and having accomplished 
his mission departed. Holding the letter 
and packet in her hand, she returned into 
the glow of the firelight. 

'He is not coming,' she murmured in a 
tone of deep relief — ' and he has sent me the 
diamonds.' 

The packet was oblong, substantial, sealed 
with the arms of Leichardts Land, and 
directed in the Premier's precise, studied 
handwriting. With a strange, half-cynical 
smile upon her lips, Mrs. Valiancy contem- 
plated it for a moment. 

Presently, she broke the cord which bound 
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the parcel. A morocco-covered case ap- 
peared from under its enveloping folds of 
paper. She touched a spring, and a mag- 
nificent necklace of diamonds lay glittering 
beneath the lamp. As she lifted the orna- 
ment from its velvet bed, each gem scin- 
tillated in the light, and seemed to emit 
sparks of fire. She could not repress a cry 
of satisfaction. 

Standing in front of the mirror, she 
clasped the necklace round her smooth white 
throat. The rays of the diamonds matched 
the sparkle of her eyes, and enhanced the 
brilliancy of her complexion. Certain words 
which, in his rough way, the Premier had 
uttered not many days before, came into her 
memory. 

* A man doesn't need to be a fine scholar 
or a poet to lead the people and to show a 
woman what he can do for her. She that I 
love should have the best of everything — no 
jewels would be too fine for her. She should 
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have handsome dresses — carriages — servants 
— her bidding should be done as though she 
were a queen ' 

She opened Longleat's letter which had 
been penned hastily, and in an impulsive 
manner that betrayed the inward excitement 
of the writer. 

The Premier excused his failure in keeping 
the appointment which he had made with 
Mrs. Valiancy for that evening. 

* I have been detained by political busi- 
ness/ he wrote. * Those fools out west have 
been sending me a deputation about the rail- 
way, and I am obliged to see some of the 
envoys to-night. It is gratifying to be as- 
sured that the confidence of the public is 
reposed in me, though I feel that the people 
at large have no consideration for political 
morality. It's for me they care, not for my 
policy ; and if I was to go dead against the 
Kooya Railway to-morrow, they would sup- 
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port my side just the same. But I am not 
the man I was, Constance. I don't feel as 
though I had the pluck to fight my battles as 
I used in the old days when I started in 
Leichardt's Land. I can own this to you, 
for my future lies in your hands, and yoic 
have the power to crush me to the earth or 
to lift me to the skies. You know that I 
am half a fatalist. Ever since we travelled 
down from Kooya that evening together, I 
have had a feeling that my career was ap- 
proaching its crisis. There is a presentiment 
strong upon me now that the climax is near. 
• These jewels are in themselves nothing 
to me — they can be nothing to you. Yet 
they may be to me the sign of joy or misery. 
We shall meet at the Frazers Ball to-morrow 
night ; if the diamonds sparkle upon your 
neck I can defy Fate.* 

Again, as Constance raised her head, the 
reflection of her own face stared at her from 
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the glass, and with cruel eyes and cold lips 
seemed to mock like an evil spirit at the 
wavering' womanly impulses which rose in 
her heart, reminding her that she was a wife 
— that she had been a mother. 

Like a blinding rain, her tears came and 
obscured the answering eyes. Her frame 
shook with sobs that seemed to draw up her 
very life in their gasps, and in a loud whisper, 
her voice sounded between the moans. * Oh I 
my baby .... my baby ' 

But in a little while the waves of remorse 
passed over her, leaving her bruised but un- 
conscious of pain. 

* Oh ! what is the use ?* she cried in a 
passionate undertone. 'Can I be better or 
worse than I am ? If a camellia is plucked 
and tarnished, what matter how soon it is 
trodden under foot ? . . . . When the bloom 
is gone, what is left ? And am I not tar- 
nished ? To sell for money — to give nobly 
for love — who sees the distinction ? Has not 
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the world cried me down ? . . . Have not 

women held aloof from me ? Has not even 

he shrank at the sound of his daughters 

name upon my lips ? Better sink — 

sink. There may be peace in degradation/ 
* * * ^ * 

Upon the day but one following, Dyson 
Maddox called at Mr. Longleat's office to 
discuss with his chief a matter connected 
with the Department of Lands. 

The Premier had already received several 
visitors that morning. Two or three of the 
newly-elected members, at this time in Lei- 
chardt's Town for the opening of Parliament, 
which was to take place a few days later, had 
come to assure him of their support and 
esteem. The Premier was inwardly jubi- 
lant- at the thought of the overwhelming 
majority which his appeal to the country had 
secured for him. Where were his presenti- 
ments now } Success seemed to smile upon 
him from every quarter ; and a pile of letters 
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which he had that morning received — letters 
of congratulation, of inquiry, nay, even of 
threatening — assured him of coming tri- 
umph. 

' The Opposition is pretty well done for 
this time/ he said, as Dyson sat down on 
the other side of his table. * I have had 
Lester with me for the last half-hour. He 
tells me that Middleton is absolutely raging, 
and that he declares he will unseat me for 
bribery. Let him try it if he can. He would 
pray to the devil to see me ousted. Lester 
will move the address, and we'll get the 
Loan Bill through as soon as possible. First 

come first served I see that you have 

brought me the papers upon Hedley's appli- 
cation for compensation;* and there ensued 
a deeply interesting consultation, at the close 
of which Longleat remarked, awkwardly 
fingering a bundle of official documents that 
lay before him : 

' I say, the Gundaroo Report was tele- 
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graphed this morning — more complica- 
tions with those d d Chinamen : it was 

signed ** F. Painswick." What is the mean- 
ing of that ? and where is Valiancy ?' 

• Valiancy applied some little while ago for 
a month's leave of absence upon urgent pri- 
vate business. You were electioneering at 
the time. The matter came up for discus- 
sion in the Cabinet, and permission was 
granted.* 

' The devil it wasT cried Longleat furiously, 
rising and walking rapidly across the office. 

' And why was I not informed of this T 

' The question did not come immediately 
under your jurisdiction/ replied Dyson, 
calmly. * I suppose that it was dealt with in 
the usual way/ 

Longleat smothered an oath in his throat. 
Both the men were well aware that each 
knew what was passing through the mind of 
the other, and both were determined not to 
make any sign of consciousness. 
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Dyson got up and collected his papers. 

'I think that is all,' he said. 'We shall 
meet at the Executive this afternoon. As 
regards Valiancy's leave, I should think that 
he would report himself very shortly ; he will 
probably have taken the Torres Straits boat, 
which is due in the bay now.' 

* It was infernal cheek to apply for leave 
when he had only been up there for three 
months,' said Longleat, gruffly ; ' I cannot 
understand why you granted it. It is the 
greatest mistake not to keep these fellows 
under your thumb. The further north they 
are, the less reason for their coming down.' 

* Valiancy threatened to resign if his leave 
were not granted. I don't suppose that would 
have been of much consequence ; but Little 
appeared to think it desirable that he should 
be at hand to give evidence about these 
northern pearl-fisheries. If the question is to 
be brought up in the House, it is as well that 
we should be primed with information. 
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The Premier growled a sulky assent, and 
Dyson withdrew. 

Mr. Longleat wrote at once to Mrs. 
Valiancy, informing her of what he had 
heard. He sealed the letter with his big 
signet-ring, and gave it to his private mes- 
senger, enjoining him to deliver it into the 
lady's own hands. 

Almost directly afterwards he was seized 
with a strange giddiness and cold sweat, and 
was forced to untie his cravat and go forth 
into the air. 

' I don't know what has come to me/ he 
muttered. ' I am not the man I was. I feel 
like the classical chap, that old Ferris primed 
me about for one of my speeches, who had 
the sword over his head ready to fall every 

moment O Lord ! O Lord ! the 

ripest peach has a maggot inside. The world 
is all for me, and those that are nearest me 
go agen me. . . . All but her. She is mine 
— mine — I am certain of her now. ... It 
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shall be made up to her for what she has 
suffered. She shall know what it feels like 
to be worshipped — to have money flowing 

like water through her hands And 

the bill is certain to pass. There's some- 
thing in having lived for that. It is a joke; 
It's . . . Sir Thomas Longleat — Longleat 
the bullock-driver — the — the great Australian 
legislator. A man like me to project a 
railway — to negotiate a loan of two millions. 
By the Lord Harry ! if it was put into a 
book no one 'ud believe it.' 

As he walked to Government House, he 
saw that the Torres Straits mail-boat was 
already signalled. In a few hours Valiancy, 
if he were indeed on board, would be with 
his wife. He was at liberty to swear at her 
— to taunt her — to strike her ; while he, 
Longleat, who worshipped the very hairs of 
her head, was powerless to protect her from 
injury. Was this British law ? He swore 
that if there came a time in the far future 
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when he should be the Liberator of Australia 
he would make divorce an easy matter. The 
law here should be as in America. Grand 
free lands required free legislature. That 
cursed British yoke ! 

Longleat began to think that after all there 
might be a mistake, and Valiancy might not 
be on board. Urgent private business, and 
his wife knew nothing of it 1 Could it be 

that he had heard rumours ? — that 

Well — what then ? Valiancy had disdained 
the treasure which had been his. He had 
suffered his jewel to lie trampled in the very 
dust. If to lift tenderly and enshrine the 
gem were robbery — was it not robbery justi- 
fied .> 

Perhaps, also, it might be well that he 
should not have many opportunities for seeing 
Mrs. Valiancy while the Loan Bill was 
passing through the House. This supreme 
crisis in his political career would demand his 
undivided attention. 
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But afterwards. . . . Nay, then he would 
right matters so that the sin should be con- 
doned, and society compelled to recognise 
the justice of Nature's laws. It was well 
known what manner of man Mr. Valiancy 
was. The world must pity Constance rather 
than condemn her. With the triumphant all 
goes well. When he returned from England 
— Sir Thomas Longleat, the projector of 
the great loan — this nine days wonder would 
have subsided, Constance, as his wife would 
be received, and her past would not be re- 
membered against her. Did he not know 
that it was easy to blot out what Society 
called disgrace ? 

But there was one bitter drop in the cup 
of his joy. Honoria, cold, defiant, but oh 
how dearly loved, could have no part in it. 
Could he form any scheme of happiness to 
connect her with which, was like the desecra- 
tion of a sacred shrine ? He told himself in 
his bitterness that had she but broken down 
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the barrier of reserve which hdd them 
asunder, he would have desired no dearer 
companionship. Had she not been so sweetly 
disdainful ; had she identified herself more 

completely with his interests, and chosen such 
a husband as he would have approved — an 
Australian of the purest type, who would 
participate in his closest sympathies, and 
perpetuate his labours — would not her pride 
be his pride ? her love his love ? her 
ambition his ambition ? Oh, if she would 
but marry Dyson, whose warmest aspirations 
were bounded by the shores of his native 
land, whose children might well be the 
federators and liberators of their great and 
glorious country, would not Honoria be in 
very deed the choicest jewel in his crown 
of success. 

All the time that the Council was pro- 
ceeding, and whilst his brain was ostensibly 

occupied with civil and political matters, 
Longleat's inner thoughts harped upon these 
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themes. When the meeting was over, and 
the Ministers were about to take their de- 
parture, the Governor said to him : 

* We shall meet at the farewell dinner 
to General Compton, Mr. Longleat, I 
suppose ?' 

He answered with absent-minded dignity : 

* No, your Excellency. I have business in 
Kooya that evening. I am more than half 
an advocate for Independence and Federa- 
tion, as your Excellency is aware. It is 
bound to come sooner or later, though the 
time is not ripe yet. I cannot say that I 
am one with the principle of foreign occupa- 
tion. Tm all for breeding from true Australian 
stock : our own soldiers — our legislators — 
our rulers.' 

' Come, come, Mr. Longleat,' answered the 
Governor, with good-humoured banter ; * we 
have always had a suspicion that you were a 
sort of Australian Fenian, but that is going 
too far, you know. Home Rulers 1 It's 
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striking at the root of authority — it's defying 
her Majesty's supremacy/ 

'You'll find that Federation will come in 
our children's time, if not in our own, your 
Excellency,* said Longleat. 'Why should 
not the Australian States be as powerful as 
the United States of America ? Why should 
we not have our Washingtons, our Lincolns, 
our Grants ?' 

Mr. Little, the Attorney-General, joined in 
with a great guffaw. 

* Egad, your Excellency, if Longleat were 
to set up the cry of Australian independence 
I would not give twopence for British 
supremacy in Leichardt*s Land.' 

' What is the meaning of Longleat's great 
popularity ?' asked the Secretary for Public 
Works, a quiet, well-educated Englishman — 
a squatter on the Ubi Ubi district — of one of 
his colleagues, as they walked behind the 
Premier towards the Parliamentary Buildings. 
I see nothing remarkable in him — and yet 
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there is no doubt that no one could fill his 
place in Leichardt's Land/ 

* He is the representative of two classes/ 
replied the other. * Therein lies the secret of 
his influence. He is a self-educated man, 
who has raised himself by pluck and energy 
from the lowest social stratum to the highest ; 
therefore he exhibits the possibilities of an 
Australian career. He is lavish of his money, 
and is not ashamed to own whence it came. 
He is a Radical at heart, and can appeal to 
the mob. And his appearance is in his 
favour. There is about him a kind of rugged 
honesty and rough nobility which tells. His 
prestige is purely personal, and that, after all, 
for the time being, is a surer basis than one of 
policy.' 
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